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(AVAILABLE ONLY FROM YANKEE, INC., DUBLIN, N. H. — Not on Sale Elsewhere) 





The Special 
OLD FARMER’S ALMANAC EDITION 


of 
Imogene Wolcott’s Yankee Cookbook 


at enty §1,25 


A SPECIAL edition of the YANKEE COOKBOOK that appeared in the original 
$2.50 edition, published last Spring .. . 600 incomparable recipes from the six 
New England states . . . special culinary articles by Marjorie Mills, Wilbur C. 
Cross, Joseph C. Lincoln . . . water resistant pages, etc... . only change is cover 

. . cloth now darker and not washable. Compiled from the files of YANKEE 
magazine and from time-worn recipe books and many gracious contributors, 
it is, according to Charles Lee, noted Boston critic, ““as full of goodness as a 
baby’s prayer.” 


ONLY 300 copies of this First Old Farmer's Almanac Edition of the Yankee Cookbook 
have been printed up, so act now to be sure and get this remarkable buy in its first 
edition. 








* 
YANKEE, INC., Dublin, N. H 


ACT NOW  “~ 
Ship me at once the special Old Farmer’s Almanac edition 


f the YANKEE COOKBOOK. After 5 days, | promise to 


on this special 5 day free pay you $1.25 for same . . . or return book 
NAME 
trial offer: ADDRESS 





* cary STATE 


Check here if cash ($1.25 s enclosed 
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Collectors ! 


MILITARY 
BUTTONS 


of famous 
American Regiments 
Also official paate. Dbustene, 
A.R 


etc, Regimental buttons of 

7ist New York, New Haven 

Grays, Ancient & Hon- 

ourable Artillery and others 

magnificent collection of 

authentic, mint qyality, genuine gold plate; finest work- 

manship; made by largest and oldest button makers 
supplying Government and States for over a centur 
Money back if not finest you have ever seen. Send $3 

for set of 48 official State Buttons; including also one cm 

Army and Navy and Great U A. Seal in gift box. Or 

send “1.00 for set of 15 Famous Regimental Buttons 

a te Lot 100 Civil War, G.A.R., Lodge, Raliroads, 

etc., $3 


WATERBURY BUTTON COMPANY 
Mint Dept. Y Waterbury, Connecticut 


Banas 


F reel 
BRICK OVEN BAKED BEANS 


Incomparable is what epicures say about the Baxter 

way of preparing this famous New England dish 

Slowly baked for long hours in brick ovens, they 

just melt in your mouth. California Peas, Red Kid 

neys or Yellow Eyes available in tins and glass pots 
Ask your Independent Grocer or write to 


H. C. BAXTER & BRO. | Maine Street, Brunswick, Maine 














More than « CATALOG 


A qude to « beevtittd and wmetul gerden 
fering the letest erections ie flowers os 
well os the od fevorites. Highest quality. 
Attractive prices. Many special offers. 


HENRY A. DREER, Inc. 


155 Dreer Bidg., Phila. 























"Through Sleeping Cars 
from Boston, to both Coasts of 


FLORIDA 


Leave Boston 8:30 A. M. Daily 
On the new All-Pullman West Coast 
Orange Blossom Special and the 
famous East Coast Orange Blossom 
Special. Lounge car, Boston to 
Miami 
Consult your local ticket agent or J. A. Blaser, 
N.E.P.A., Seaboard Railway, 310 Old South Bidg., 
Boston, Mass. 


GO MODERN! 
GO SEABOARD! 
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“Coming to the Point” by Wm. Mount 
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Courtesy Hartley 


THE ORIGINAL YANKEE 


YANKEE assumes no responsibility for transactions arising out of these columns, except 
s) that of placing one swopper in touch with another. The rate is 3¢ a word per insertion, 
s) minimum 50¢. The column is free only to those subscribing before December 10, 1938 
SN or renewing before January 10, 1939. Send us your ad by the first of the month. You'll 
be surprised at the fun you'll get out of this swopping hobby. To answer an ad, write to 
¢ the key number under the ad in care of YANKEE and your answer will be forwarded. 


Co aw a aw a mw a a a a ee a a 


GENERAL 


Have sterling silver toilet set; many flat pieces; 
old bottles and Civil War relics Want 1% inch 
yrass button in good condition showing William Tell 
shooting apple off his son’s head with a bow and 
arrow. 19 

Is there someone who enjoys hooking rugs, who 
would be interested in finishing one, size 4 x 6, 
which I started several years ago? Would offer in 
exchange enough new materials for two piece-quilts, 
or a week’s vacation (perhaps at holiday time) in 
a pretty suburban home. If the “hooker” wouldn't 
care for the vacation, perhaps a little daughter or 
granddaughter might J521 


I have a maple cord bedstead; a folding fire screen 
and set of shovel, tongs, poker, and stand; a 56 
piece, violet pattern china tea set (2 cups missing) ; 
a standard white enamel combination sink and tub, 
also the faucets for same, sink 8” deep and com 
bination is in fine condition. I would like a com 
bination coal or wood and gas range; or a 9 x 
living room rug. J526 


) 


Have one pair new handmade mittens (6); one 
white sweater (34) never worn; several books of 
fiction; a radiola and maple syrup. I want samplers, 
Godey prints, old paper weights and iron banks 
J545 

For swop 
gloves; boy’s shoe skates; 


boy’s clamp ice skates; 
boy's snow 


shoes; 14” circular crosscut saw; 12” 
circular mitre saw; band saw blades; grinder stand; 
50 doors about 18” x 36” with wire panels; beach 
umbrella; 2 burner gasoline camp stove; 2 building 
lots near Pensacola, Florida Want: stamps; old 
coins; coffee table; typewriter; 5 x 8 Kelsey press; 
9’ «x 12’ rug (blue tone); potatoes; apples; maple 
syrup; or what? J547 


I have to swop a beautiful Shepherd Collie dog, 
one year old, wonderful watch dog, very friendly; 
also have an Edison phonograph, value $50, in good 
condition as an antique. In exchange 1 would like 
a second hand sewing machine, any type of a type- 
writer, old-fashioned post 
cards, or a rocking chair. 


4 


cards and scenic post 


J575 + 


I have one young pig, weight 75 pounds or more; 
6 handsome Muscovy ducks, raised this year; one 
gasoline camp stove; one Rare Coin Book, new up- 
to-date, cost 50 cents, tells dates and value of Amer 
ican and foreign coins and paper money, coins are 
illustrated in book; I have two Indian head pen- 
nies dated 1896 and 1862. What am I offered for 
all or separately? J577 


WANTED: Antique pistols; usable candle molds; 
cornet or trumpet; who wants a Luger pistol; tan- 
dem bicycle; or wooden shoes? What else do you 
need? J589 

I would like some unusual old recipes to delight 
i gourmet palate What will you take for your 
family favorites? J5112. 

Have a Remington office typewriter; set of 
streamlined electric trains with tracks, in perfect 
condition; and a six foot bow with 28 inch arrows. 
Will swop for anything in the hunting or fishing 
line. J5154 

Want a baby carriage, leather or 
machine; and marimba l 
made to your 
model 
J5157. 

Interested in amateur theatricals 
that I could use—hats, costumes, wigs, shoes, any 
thing. Tell me what you want and maybe I've got 
it. J5172 

Want bridle rosettes, singly or in pairs; some old 
rail fence posts with two or three holes Have 
herbs, and some old Massachusetts Vol. Militia 
buttons. J5174 

Four brothers with their own orchestra would like 
to acquire additional traps equipment In need of 
cymbals, gong, holders, trap aah cowbell, and any 
thing connected with drumming. Numerous articles 
to swop for such. J5197. 

You probably have no use for that old shaving 
mug these days, what with the new fangled electric 
shavers Mebbe I've got something swopable for 
your mug (or mugs) Name it and you may get 
it, who knows? J5231 

To swop: Cello, good condition, fifty years old; 
old musket, fair condition; cavalry saber and scab 
bard; fifty piawo player rolls; football uniform. 
helmet, etc Want repeating rifle; shotgun; old 
glass; Dresden china pieces; pewter; copper. J5242 





wood; sewing 
offer handknit articles 
order; homemade fudge; or will re 
your old clothes; or what will you have? 


What have you 





Has anyone an English bull pup or any thorough 
bred to swop as a pet for a ten year old boy. What 
do you want? J5255. 

Wanted: A Doberman Pinscher puppy. Have 
baby’s crib; high chair; two guns, 12 and 10 gaug@ 
and various other things. J5259. 

Have a fine full size mahogany player piano ami 
rolls; Palm Beach ultra-violet sun lamp, like new; 
8 vol. encyclopedia; ear phones and 30 gallon gas 
water heater Would swop for a grandfather's 
clock in any condition; Swiss music box; Siamese 
or Cheshire kittens or Pekingese or Chihuahus pup- 
py; or a real fine Saanen milk goat or Holstein 
cow; or a bench lathe. J5271 

Collector wants old, old buttons, preferably with 
pictures on them. What do you want in exchange? 
J5291 














Is there something in the city you want? Tire 
less shopper will get it for you at lowest price. 
What have you? Old coins, stamps, silver, furs? 
35293 

Swop—sterling silver cream spoon, gravy ladle, 
pair Indian clubs, and Paisley shawl. Want candid 
camera, really nice used winter coat, size 42, or 
what have you? J5297 


Want a little writing desk (dark wood); a “‘slip 

” or “Boudoir” chair; some glass window 

; a portable typewriter; a small bedside radio; 

farm: produce; maple syrup or sugar Have a 

good round dining table; 5 mahogany leather seated 

chairs; a small radio with player attachment; lots 

of fine vocal music; some gold banded white china; 

soup plates; fiction books; two nice satin evening 

gowns (36-38); an antique silver necklace; a 
coin silver comb and a sea chest. J5298. 


Have over 60 pigeons, rollers, homers, muff tum 
blers, and other fancy pigeons. They are all guar- 
anteed performers; also have many books on them; 
have 2 BB guns, one brand new; many magazines 
and books; good pair of expensive ski-poles; plenty 
of airplane model building materials; hunting knife; 
and golf clubs. Want a good rifle, or am interested 
in almost anything 5 your list. J531 





I collect antique automobiles, 1910 or older, con 
dition is unimportant as my hobby is rebuilding 
them and putting them in first class condition. What 
do you want in exchange? J5315 


Swop Giant tuna tackle, 2000 ft. new #45 
Anen line open powér boat, Nova Scotia type, fully 
equipped; and swivel chair Want: Cabin hull, 
30’ or 35’ long, 9’ or 10’ beam, must be in good 
condition. J5316 


Have a 10 months old Guernsey heifer; milking 
goat; chinchilla rabbits; R. I. red hens; girl's 
bicycle; small candid camera and Graf lens, 50 
mim.; vest pocket folding kodak; Hawaiian Tremola 
(mandolin-guitar) with music; a variety of old 
books; The Pocket University, 25 volumes; Book of 
Etiquette, 2 volumes; Business Law, 2 volumes; The 
Traffic Library. Am interested in family cow, good 
pony, range oil burner, or anything for children, or 
what have you? J5319 

Forty-five year old solid brass model steam engine 
and 6 volt electric motor same age; very fine old 
violin; small power orchard sprayer, 50 gallon tank, 
1% H. P. gas engine; 1200 .30-06 cartridges in 
original case; many other cartridges I want Model 
A Ford; U. § shot gun; or .22 cal. rifle 


5320 








stamps; 





To swop: Court House or Church steeple clock 
complete except face, cost plenty; for full keyboard 
spinet piano Double barrel, wirewound, semi and 
full choke, 10 gauge shotgun; for high power 
rifle, late model Philco radio, small table model, 
works good, dial broken; also portable phonograph 
in good shape; for snare drums or what have you? 
15366 


Have a 5 oz. fly rod, just overhauled, good shape, 
worth $40. Will swop for ladies’ ring, good wrist 
watch, or what have you. J5376 


Have typewriter, pipe threader, duck decoys 
kerosene water heater, oil burner, guns, Fecker scop 
& Mount Want— guns 15405 


Have a one horse mowing machine, perfect con 
dition; large gravity feed oil burner for furnace 
very large stove; set of scoop and platform scales 
a “Mann” bone grinder; bicycle wheel trucin 
stand; two old time ship anchors; complete set off 
10 ice fishing traps (airplane type) Everything ir 
A-1 condition. I'm interested in blacksmith’s anvil 
post drill tongs and hammer; 20 gauge shotgun 
hand corn cutter; plumbers’ die stock; and beagle 
pups J5406 





Have you a piece of “Brook Farm” pewter? I 
want it for sentimentai What do you 
want? J5408 


Have skiis; Flexible Flier sled (large); sh« 
skates; size 10% or 11; 18 steel traps; table vic- 
trola with wooden horn; two tube battery radio; 
deer horns; wash rocks for rock garden or driveway 
Will swop for hunting jacket; table radio; watch 
that ticks; 22 rifle; or what have you? 


reasons 


I have to swop: 1 cotbed, sides let down, bed size 
when open; complete watchmaker’s tools (55 years in 
business); engraving tools; drawing desk; 1 round 
dining table; buffet to match (one foot needs repair 
ing); rounded glass sides; 2 foot lathes for buffing 
and drilling; 12 Standard Encyclopedias with stand 
I want andirons, screen, shovel, and tongs, soft colored 
(browns) Wilton rug, 9 x 12, or wing chair. D4527 





idio; 
way. 
yatch 


| size 
rs in 
ound 
*pair- 


For a plain colored room size rug; or enough maple 
sugar, or syrup; or a nice dark coffee table; I will 
swop a fine collection of classical vocal music; or an 
electric “Roast-o-Grill”; or some ancestral jewelry, 
garnet, or coin silver. D4564 

Will swop for old “Teather hat boxes—buttons— 
glass—penny banks or what do you want to swop. 
14568. 


ANTIQUES 


Have old antique lovers’ chair, and a pair of 
double auto horns which cost $12 (practically new). 
Will swop for kitchen set (any color), and also 
would like two fog lamps. J507. 

1 have an open sleigh; sleigh bells; Shaker stove 
used in 1780; Rye and injun bread trough; bound 
volumes of Harpers Weekly 1860-65; old buttons; 
old interesting books; and fiddle back chairs. Would 
like letter openers; U. S. stamps on cover or off; 
old coins; or ladies’ fur coat size 38-40. J525. 

I would like to swop an old-fashioned perfume 
bottle; a pair of old-fashioned brass candlesticks; 
and an antique — for a second-hand 
dining room set. J5S 

Have an 1849 Fraskiia stove made in Providence, 
R. I[., burns coal or wood, good condition except for 
broken section of grate, will heat a good sized room; 
also have six Sandwich honey dishes, very good con- 
dition, a brilliant glass. Would like a hand woven 
coverlet for a couch, woven in two widths; or a 
sewing table with two leaves. J5121. 

Have a very old and very good violin in wooden 
case, inside is marked as follows: “Antonius Stra- 
divarius Cremonentis Faciebal Anno 1736.” Will 
swop for collection of U. S. coins or antique fur- 
niture. J5149. 

Have Franklin Stove, patented 1844, Albany, New 
York, wonderful decorative work-——zither shaped and 
two curved snake arms. Want good bicycle; rifle; 
pistol; revolver or Model A Ford Victoria in good 
condition. Also have 6 volt, 6 watt D. C. General 
Electric table model radio in mahogany cabinet. 
J5156. tae a Asie. e%. 

Will swop old railroad lantern; powder horn; 
small arrowhead; and old dinner call bell; for 
canaries; small male Boston bull terrier pup; and 
would also consider pheasants. J5162 

“To swop: An old Welsh mining lamp in good 
condition; and an A. F. Ayres badminton racket 
and press made in England. What have you to 
swop that is suitable for a home furnished with 
antiques? J5299. 

I have a strong and sturdy built-to-order rubber 
tired carriage, cost $300, needs paint and top recov 
ered. Will swop for small car, camera, and many 
other things. D479. : 

Wanted: a good old paper weight. Will give in 
exchange an old mortar and pestle and a Louis Prang 
lithograph, artist Wilkie, subject Lake Chocorua, in 
old frame, all in fine condition. D4507. 

Calling all statue fanciers! I will exchange my 24 
in. by 16 in. statue “The Council of War” (Abraham 
Lincoln and two Aides) by John Rogers, 1868, for 
standard = typewriter—must be in perfect condi- 
tion. D457 

I have two tiles, one china and one porcelain which 
I will swop for a colonial china or porcelain teapot. 
D4583. 

Am interested in all types of horse statues for my 
collection. Have old bottles and many other articles 
to swop. Who is interested? What is your swop? 
D4725 a ee 

Have old South Sea Indian bow. Dark wood, very 
strong, 7 feet long. Want modern small bow. D4813. 








I have a 57 year old | Estey organ, made in Brattle 
boro, Vermont, has good tone, of sturdy construction, 
paint still good. Will swop for an., radio or type- 
writer. D4920 Mey Tie 

From my private home- -antique marble mantel 
clock; roll top desk with bookcase top; pictures; 
Simmons beds and springs (used very little); several 
good bureaus; 4 piece massive light oak library set; 
huge mahogany settee (used in reception hall) with 
removable hair filled seat and back cushions; lady's 
black riding boots, size 8, worn twice. What will you 
take from the above list in exchange for a large size 
photo enlarger with good lens? Or what have you of 
equally | good value? D41010._ 


AU TOMOTIVE E 


Have a 1903 Cadillac gasoline runabout in A-1 
condition. Will swop for any new General Motor’s 


car. J527 278 





I would like to swop a 1934 Terraplane sedan in 
perfect condition for a used 120 base piano accor 
dion, or what am I offered? J5346 


Will swop a 1» 2-door 1930 Ford for a Cape Cod 
knock-about or a what have you sail boat. D476. 


BOATING 


Want to swop a good row boat (new, 16 foot); for 
a good standard banjo or wood-working machinery. 
D477 

I have a two masted schooner, 24 inches long, fully 
rigged, built 1847, very fine sailor, have been offered 
$75 for same. Ww ant electric train, complete, some- 
where near same value. Will deliver by auto, 50 
miles from Wickford, Rhode Island. D4785. 

16-foot Newport Sailing Dory, “mahogany trim, 
bronze fittings, a good clean boat, will trade for small 
inboard marine powered open or cabin launch. D4826. 








BOOKS, PRINTS, ETC. 


Who has what to swop for a revised copy of Mrs. 
Becton’s Family Cookery 896 pages, 300 illustra- 
tions—it all but puts the meals on the table! Pub- 
lished in London, good condition, nicely bound. (Just 
for a tip—I love old blue glass dishes and copper 
lustre). J532. 

Have about seven original oil paintings of Clipper 
ships and lighthouses. Will swop any one of these 
for a set of The Encyclopedia Brittanica, in good 
condition. Paintings valued at $75 up to $150. J5111. 

Will swop five different Shirley Temple books; 
one Buck Jones book; one Little Men book; three 
large pictures of Tim McCoy, Buck Jones, and Tom 
Mix; also four other story books; for any of the 
Elsie Dinsmore books by Martha Finley. _J5227. 

Will swop one dozen 1935-1937 best selling fiction 
for what have you? D430 

I have a complete set of Harvard Classics in perfect 
condition, which I would like to swop for a secretary 
or Governor Winthrop desk in good condition. D4665 

I'd like to read the book “Palmer Family of New 
Hampshire,” author unknown to me, published in 
1886 and has about 106 pages. I promise you that I 
would take good care of book. What would you like 
for granting me this privilege? I might be able to 
find some genealogical data for your Ancestry Chart 
or perhaps you might like something else. D4806. 

One hundred books, standard public library edi 
tions, murder, robbery, sudden death, tales of the 
frozen north and plain love stories. Will swop for 
other books, or what have you? One set of 24 vol 
umes Mark Twain's works, value $40. What am I 
offered? D4893. 

I want a summer cottage in Provincetown. Will 
exchange fine library, two size 14 evening gowns, 
iewelry, imported tweed coat. D4984. 

I have a 1940 First Edition of “Witchcraft,” a Lit 
erary Guild recommendation; and “Complete Works 
of Shakespeare” in one large volume, in perfect con 
dition. I would like a copy of “Gone With the 
Wind” and some old cookbooks in good condition 
D41012. 

Pocket Bible, 1816, complete, by W. W. Wood 
ward, Phila. in perfect condition. I ask boy's or 
man’s bicycle in riding condition. $4762 


CLOTHING 


Have some lovely clothes from Boston shops that 
no longer fit me—hostess robes, dresses, a tweed 
suit—-size 16, all in A-1 condition Want a good 
sun lamp, or small washing machine. J505 

Have girl’s new white shoe skates, size 8: also 
triple plaited navy wool skirt, size 14; will exchange 
for things useful for a girl 16 years. J530 


Gold evening slippers and matching purse. Shoes, 
blue, white and black, size 8% AAA. Some never 
worn. Name your swop. J5468. 

Black velvet dress, long sleeves, rhinestone buckle, 
suitable for afternoon or evening, large 36, cost $22.50 
new, worn four times, one year old. I want $5 worth 
farm produce, or what have you? D407. 

Have one good new Harbor seal coat dyed brown, 
gents size 40, also one size 42. Will swop for several 
landscape oil paintings of recent as from some 
artist who wants his work used D436 

Have a beautiful Canadian red ao ‘ont as good 
as new, cost $65. Will trade for,an old mahogany 
desk; a spinet desk; lowboy; or cedar chest. Or 
what have you? D4574. 














I have a Tuxedo in very good condition, size 42, 
waist 34, leg 33. Will swop for a Cocker Spaniel, 
Toy Boston Terrier, pup or grown male or female 
D4620. 

Man’s 44 muskrat lined broadcloth coat, cost $200 
in fine condition, moth treated, fit a 250 Ib. 6 footer, 
a real winter coat. What have you to trade that a city 
family can use. D4735. 

Fur coat (Pahmi), very warm, good condition, but 
not modern, straight full length, large shawl collar, 
size 16, stands hard wear. Will exchange for three 
good hand braided rugs for Colonial bedroom or good 
portable typewriter. 0. 














I have a very nice steel colored winter coat, fur 
trimmed on sleeves and neck, size 38. Would like to 
swop for a nice black winter coat with fur trim~ 
D4898 

I have just finished crocheting a beautiful circular 
shawl in shades of maroon and variegated reds, it 
measures over fifty inches. Would make a wonderful 
Christmas gift n exchange I'd like an old ruby 
glass lamp; lustre pitcher; a male puppy; or what 
have you. D4977. 








COLLECTORS’ ITEMS 


One six-foot lantern-rigged model of a Neapolitan 
fishing boat, built in Naples four years ago, for a 
model of some other kind of boat. J516G 


I want pins. T will swop other pins, postcards, 
or anything. The pins may be political or other- 
wise. J565G 


I collect old-fashioned keys. Want especially large 
brass and jack-knife keys or any unusual ones. Will 
swop 20th century mint stamps, singles or blocks, 
first day covers, old U. S. coins, or try to get what 
you want. J590G 





(Continued on Page 39) 














or those who wish a town residence 


in Boston we can offer homelike yet 


luxurious surroundings in single 


rooms or suites at moderate rates. 





HOTEL PURI ia 





390 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, ~Massachusetts 


Wi.uiaM B. Rice, II, President 








WHAT'S NEW IN TOWN 


BOSTON’S 
Newest and Largest 
Weekly Magazine of 


BOSTON LIFE 


Save yourself time and money on your next 
trip to Boston. Ask for your copy of 
WHAT'S NEW IN TOWN at your hotel, 
club, travel or information point in Boston, 
Cambridge or Brookline. Your FREE guide 
to sports, art, theatres, music and dining in 
Boston. In short, a handy guide to the 
best there is, as a key to Boston Life. 


VISITOR INFORMATION SERVICE, HAN cock 4226 


WHAT'S NEW IN TOWN 


The Magazine of 
BOSTON LIFE 


BLACK G WATSON COMPANY, Publishers 


Statler Building, Boston 











IF YOU ENJOY 


(or want to enjoy) 
Figure Skating 


figure on reading 


Skating 


OFFICIAL MAGAZINE OF 
UNITED STATES FIGURE SKATING 
ASSOCIATION 


this winter 
* 


Six issues, from October to May, will 
tell you, and show you in pictures, 
what is happening, and what is going 
to happen, in the figure skating world. 


Put this matter on ice right now by 
sending your subscription and $2 to: 


SKATING 


1 Telford Street, Brighton Station 
Boston, Massachusetts 

















BOOK REVIEWS 
by James Malachy 








HOW THE MAN CAN WRITE! 


This is my Own (Duell, Sloan and 
Pearce, 393 p.p., $3.50) is Rockwell 
Kent’s celebration of his own, his 
native land—so charged with vitality, 
so shot through with active love for 
woman, home, beauty and justice, that 
it makes the rest of us look like tired 
old men. Born out of his time—more 
like a many-sided Benvenuto or 
Leonardo—he is an artist, architect, 
explorer, farmer, patriot, whose written 
words are as powerful as the northern 
landscapes which hang in museums. 

Although the book concerns itself 
chiefly with the making of a home in the 
Adirondacks, there are chapters giving 
his side of political or economic battles 
—the victory over the Delaware and 
Hudson Railroad; the months spent 
helping the striking Vermont marble 
workers and the embattled Jay farmers. 
He lays all his cards on the table. Any 
timid soul can take a pot-shot at them. 
But whether you agree with Kent 
politically or not, you will recognize and 
respect the artist’s passion for per- 
fection which makes him labor for 
peace, for freedom and security, that 
the underdog may share the beauties of 
our country and the benefits of de- 
mocracy. 

Like the old craftsmen, Kent sends 
out a work of art which is completely 
his. The many splendid drawings, the 
jacket, binding, format, are of his own 
design. So is the young and ardent 
handclasp ! 


** KKK * 


OFF WITH THEIR HEADS 


Like a bath of charged ice-water on 
preconceived ideas is Kenneth Robert’s 
newest historical novel, Oliver Wiswell, 
(Doubleday-Doran, 836 p.p., $3.00). 
His matured style has the roll and 
sweep of the Massachusetts landscape 
where, under the shadow of Great Blue 
Hill, one Oliver Wiswell saved a 
loyalist printer, Thomas Buell, from a 
murderous Boston mob. That was in 
April, 1775, and from then on, through 
the eyes of those (and they were in the 
great majority) -who were loyal to 
England and who believed that war 
could and should have been averted, we 


relive the blunders, the cruelties and the 
heroism of the Revolution. Not The 
Rebellion of the U. S. schoolbooks! 
But a Revolution and Civil War 
where, however much the “Patriots” 
hated the English, they hated their 
“loyalist” brothers more; a war with 
long lines of homeless refugees fleeing 
from New England to New York, from 
the south up the terrible Wilderness 
Trail to Kentucky. A war which sent 
Oliver Wiswell to London and Paris, 
back to the terrified south, and to 
“Ninety Six.” The book ends with the 
defeat at Yorktown, and the settling of 
New Brunswick by loyalist refugees. 
Swept from their pedestals are 


{ 


Samuel Adams, the malcontent, and - 


John Hancock, in debt to the govern- 
ment for smuggling, who mouthed 
loyalty to England while planning 
Lexington; the smug and incredibly » 
stupid British generals 
battles only to lose them again; Howe 
who put politics and a mistress ahead of 
duty ; Clinton who lost Yorktown for 
Cornwallis by delaying reinforcements. 
But unforgettable is the picture of 
Washington, an eagle among his 
generals, commanding an army of per- 
petual liability, who ran away by the 
thousands. When he saw that France 
had come to injure England first and 
to help his cause last he made the death- 
less remark that it is a maxim founded 
on the universal experience of mankind 
that no nation is to be trusted further 
than it is bound by its own interest! 

In 1821 Chief Justice John Jay told 
his nephew that the true story of the 
American Revolution could never be 
written. _ What would he say about this 
one? The characters and the ingenious 
fitting of the story to actual facts are 
worthy of the infinite research which 
must have gone into the making of this 
great novel. 

** * KK * 


REVOLUTION, MUSHROOMS, 
OLD SQUIRE 


As if ideas were catching as measles, 
Elizabeth Coatsworth has written a 
delicate and charming story of three 
girls who refused, during the Rev- 
olution, and for fifty years after, to 


who won ™% 
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swear allegiance to anyone but the King 
of England! A Toast to the King 
(Coward-McCann, 159 p.p., $1.50). 
The scene—a seaside village near Bos- 
ton. Unthank (short for Unthankful 
because of her dour silences), the 
Indian servant, is like the good base 
note in the minuet whose finale is un- 
expected and artfully conceived. 


** **k * * 


And why not sit down at the most 
famous table of the time? Martha 
Washington’s Cook Book with its ac- 
count of housekeeping at Mount 
Vernon while the father of his country 
is at ease, is original and handsomely 
done by Coward-McCann (212 p.p., 
$3.00). Marie Kimball, the editor, 
has wisely modernized the original 
Ignghand booklet which Martha used, 
though “mushrumps and hartychoakes” 
sound pretty good! We have tried 
Oxford Kate’s Sausages and recom- 
mend this and other unusual and 
elegant recipes. Profusely illustrated. 


** &* KK * 


Just after the Revolution an Ameri- 
can soldier carried his wife and children 
in a skiff fashioned out of a pine log 
across Lake Pennesseewassee, state of 
Maine. He cleared the land and set up 
a log cabin. Of their children, only 
one stayed on to farm the land, and 
in turn his five sons married and 
scattered. As each son died, fighting 
in the Civil War, his children would be 
sent by ones and twos to the old home- 
stead, to Gram and Granpa, or the “Old 
Squire” as the countryside called him. 
Once more the farm became the scene 
of farming activities; and one of the 
boys who found shelter and happiness 
there has recreated those roseate years. 
C. A. Stephen called his books the “Old 
Squire Series,” and they are Currier 
and Ives (or Doris Lee, if you'd 
rather) come to life. We can’t recom- 
mend too highly these written words 
which bring back the vitality and 
variety of days spent caring for 
animals ; ot strength renewed from the 
forces of the earth and sky. 

Dr. Stephens wrote for the Youth's 
Companion nearly sixty years. His 
widow, in answer to the requests of 
thousands of people, has, through the 
“Old Squire Bookstore,” Norway, Me., 
published a memorial edition of this 
series, When Life Was Young at the 
Old Farm, and others. 


(Continued on Page 31) 








LUXURIOUS ACCOMMODATIONS for Right Near Woodstock and 9 Ski Tows is 
SK LULL'S BROOK INN 
IN THE HEART OF THE BEST SKI AREAS of Hartiand-4-Corners, Vermont 
by settee PN ig ae 
ag buy hy day, meals included Reserve aheod. 
Box 772 HERBERT G. OGDEN, Host 
PINETOPS winosor, vt. R. F. D. #1, Windsor, Vt. Tel. Hartland 33-3 
































The best skiing ? 


Yes...but far more than that! 


Discover how many things there are for you to en- 
joy — just where to go and what to expect — in New 
Hampshire’s winter playground. Write for free 
Winter Sports Map — address: State Planning and 
Development Comm., 207 Capitol St., Concord, 
New Hampshire. 


Winter Vacation in 


ROADS ARE 
fms 

















A "’SKI HEIL” and a Royal Welcome 


await you at these “TREADWAY INNS” 


LONG TRAIL LODGE MIDDLEBURY INN 






Rutiond, Vt. Middlebury, Vt. 

At 2200 ft. alt. in famous Sherburne Pass. Bread Loaf Snow Bowl. Open slopes, trails 
Handy to the trails, slopes and tows of and ski tow. 
Pico Peak. 
WATERVILLE INN HARTNESS HOUSE 

Waterville Valley, N. H. Springfield, Vt. 
Sun Valley of the East. Skiing from in the beautiful Green Mountain ski 
November to May. country. 


WILLIAMS INN ond SKI HOUSE, WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 
at the top of the Berkshires, with two ski tows. 
For information on ski facilities, snow conditions, etc., write 


TREADWAY SKI HEADQUARTERS, SKI HOUSE, WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 














THE LITTLE MAN WHO WASN'T 
THERE {IN BOSTON] AT ALL! 


There is a story going around of the travelling 
man who went to Boston, yet wasn’t there at 


all! The story isn’t fantasy; it is simply fact. 





The fact is, he didn’t stay at the Copley-Plaza 


when in Boston, one is really someplace else! 


* * * 


For the Copley-Plaza is truly Boston. It was built and staffed 
as Boston’s finest hotel and has maintained that leadership for 


more than a quarter-century. 


Boston is not like other cities. Boston has poise and charm and 
character. The Copley-Plaza is not like other hotels. It, too, 
has poise and charm and character. To be truly in Boston in 
Boston live at.the Copley-Plaza. Large, livable rooms for as 
little as $4 a day. 


Illustrated folder on request 


THE Copley-Plaza, BOSTON | 





ARTHUR L. RACE, Managing Director 


-—CONSODINE HOUSE— 


In an atmosphere of charm and dignity; where hospi- 
tality has reigned for 45 years, this delightful Inn 
offers all the comforts of home, plus really delicious 
meals. Everything spic and span. Typically Cape Cod. 
Duck Hunting Season from Oct. 16 to Dec. 14. 
From $5 daily with meals. Open all year. 
Telephone Brewster 76 
BREWSTER, CAPE COD, MASSACHUSETTS 














Maine Books Our Specialty 
Both New and Old, quantities of them, including 
scarce and out-of-print titles. Also, books o1 
New England, First Editions, Genealogies and 
Americana. 

Old books located and reported on without expense 
A. J. HUSTON, BOOKSELLER 
92 Exchange Street Portland, Maine 














A convenient 
way to add 
onion flavor. 








Make baskets, leather articles, lamp- 
pottery, wood models, greeting 
mats, bags, blankets, trays and 

hundreds of other items, at home. We 

furnish supplies, tools, accessories, looms, 
etc., at moderate prices. Send for Free 
Catalog NOW. 


J. L. Hammett Co., 307 Main St., Cambridge, Mass 


PINKHAM NOTCH 
cam of the Appalachian Mountain Club 








JOE DODGE, Manager 


Gorham, NH Gorham 8212 Ring 2 








ig the “CANNON-way”’! 


ny Eight minutes to the summit by 


modern Aerial Tramway .. . then a 
choice of four down mocecaia waite 
for advanced novice to ex 
highest ALPINE SKI. LIFT = the 
country servicing all trails above 
3,000 ft. elevation .. . Practice areas 
atrol . . Weekly time trials 
on classified trail... Mountain and 
Valley pecteas' for food and warmth. 
FREE booklet . write box 75. 


CANNON St pets 


“Franconia 








“WILLAGE POSTOFFICE™ 


COURTESY WOOD ART GALLERY 


JUST AMONG OURSELVES 


January Brings New and Old 


thoughts together. This January in parti- 
cular with the varied happenings in the 
world. As we go to press we are reminded 
of the long distance call from the Asso- 
ciated Press a few weeks back asking us 
how many farmers planted their yearly 
crops by consulting the Old Farmer's Al- 
manac, The call, getting us out of bed as 
it did, had us completely stumped and in 
our confusion our perfectly wrong answer 
of course had to be “none as far as we 
know.” 

Next day, however, our curiosity aroused, 
we got to digging around among some of the 
old almanacs in which readers had left their 
marks and notations. The most popular en- 
try, by far, was to be found cpposite certain 
dates of the year—scattered of course 
throughout the year. With our apologies 
for what may seem uncouth now—but cer- 
tainly did not then—we quote this popular 
entry verbatim: “On this day, took cow to 
bull”. Next time, we'll have an answer for 
the Associated Press, anyway. 

There’s many a vigorous message left us 
in these old almanacs—messages from a 
different age. To quote just one: “Satur- 
day, November 10, 1821. Sick of the fever, 
confined until Monday, December 3rd. 
Memo: Have not been confined two days 
together with indisposition since the sum- 
mer of 1799.” This same diarist was get- 
ting 14c quart for his milk and under June, 
1821 lists the following: “Green peas are 
now in the Philadelphia market, arrived in 
Boston market on the 9th and sell for $8.00 
a bushel; in Newburyport on June 15 at 
$2.00—earliest since 1811.” Well, even we 
can recall Mother quoting us the arrivals 
in southern cities of Spring vegetables when 
we had a month or two still to wait. 

Reading a London paper the other night, 
we came across the following classified ad- 
vertisement. 

“Wanted : 300 blankets for young children 
who have to sleep in a damp and cold bomb 


shelter without adequate covers—their homes 
having been destroyed. Please send money 
or the blankets immediately.” 

What a commentary on the enlightened 
age of 1941. 


Swopper’s Party Notes 

Some time if you want some fun try get- 
ting out a department of a January magazine 
when you haven't yet had any reactions on 
the one that came out in December. You 
style your mind ahead into January and then 
you begin wondering what you said for the 
December issue which, in turn, you wrote 
back in October. 

Of course it would be harder were we 
trying to report on activities abroad or 
women’s styles but in this case its just plain 
Yankee Swoppers Parties again and being 
what they are we don’t imagine the dates 
count too much. 

For example, Mrs. Holder of George- 
town, Mass., was planning one for a Church 
Fair on Nov. 19 last. Mrs. Beardsley of 
Springfield, Vt., told us back in the first 
week in November that she and some others 
were planning a Swoppers Ball. (Yes, we'd 
have come, too, had we been asked!) The 
Church Choir at Sagamore, Mass., are try- 
ing to raise money for music via the Swop 
Party route. And, the Women’s Guild of 
the Trinity Episcopal Church at Moores- 
town, New Jersey bid 150 guests to their 
party. Bay Shore, N. Y., Junior Blue 
Triangle of the YWCA invited over a hun- 
dred. Rena Wandless of Stoneham ( Mass.) 
Parent Teachers Association combined the 
Swop Party with a dance-cheese, crackers, 
and coffee—and asked for suggestions as to 
anything more. 

Several others such as 
Peabody, Mass., Mrs. 
of Marlboro, Mass., Lillian Sampson of 
West Brookfield, Mass., Mrs. H. T. Paquin 
of Fall River, Mass. have also inquired for 
details without committing themselves as to 
who was to enjoy them. 


Stuart Lord of 
A. H. Gilliatt, Jr. 








Mrs. Fred’k Dickey of Milton, Mass., 
thanked us for our small part in apparently 
a most successful time at the First Con- 
gregational Church 

Know Ralph Cummings of Fisherville, 
Mass.? Seems he’s in the dime novel, etc., 
business. And the list of his “have’s” which 
To him 


“swop list” we've 


we received recently is something. 
goes the prize for the best 
seen in some months 


xk * * Kk * 
“We're Soft’and Need 


to harden up” like 
ancestors,” 


“our able bodied Yankee 
says our Ida Jean Kain, who 
evidently is not old enough to remember 
sitting in with New England “lungers” 
around an airtight stove. Or to have 
watched her tight-laced grandma sniff at 
smelling salts to avoid fainting. 
Courier-Citizsen, 
Lowell, Mass. 


es 2 & o 


Skiing Prospects for 1941 

seem unusually bright. The new American 
Ski Annual (Stephen Daye Press) is here 
and is even more bright and cheery than 
ever—its pockets fairly bulging with profits 
from its advertising pages. 

In some other years, we have had our 
field staff reports in long before this, and 
all tied up in a pretty little package for you. 
3ut the vagaries of January skiing have 
always seemed to us better left alone. If 
you find good skiing in these weeks, give 
yourself a pat on the back and get ready for 
YANKEE’S February Winter Sports issue 
-which will be well turned for your pleasure 
just about when the real skiing begins. 

In the meanwhile, however, here are some 
of the advance bits. The new tow at Stowe, 
Vermont, is worth going to—even now 
Snow flies early and late at Stowe and con- 
ditions there are perfect for beginners and 
experts alike. The Lodge, Hob Nob, Foun- 
tain, and other places you'll see mentioned 
herein are all good places for skiiers to 
stop at. And after all it’s the skiing you're 
going there for and not outdoor swimming. 

Again, we've heard some talk about the 
new tow at Pico Peak (just outside Rut- 
land, Vt.). Now this is really something you 
will enjoy. Be sure and watch your snow 
reports there, however—and pull up at the 
Long Trail Lodge Remember—the Long 
Trail Lodge. We'll vouch for your being 
well taken care of at reasonable prices. 

Then you'll surely want the Cannon Moun- 
tain Tramway on your early and late skiing 
list. And any of the hotels and inns in the 
take care of you 
nicely—as will Joe Dodge’s Pinkham Notch 
camps where you can put in a bit of “shank’s 
mare” mountaineering on the side. 


Franconia Region will 


Speaking of places to stay, incidentally, 
John Treadway tells us that the Treadway 
Winter Inns are making special efforts to 
cater to skiiers this winter. First at Long 
Trail Lodge (which we have already men- 
tioned) and then -at the Williams Inn in 
Williamstown where the Special Ski House 
is now ready. Middlebury Inn at Middle- 
bury, Vermont—Hartness House, Spring- 
field, Vermont—Cooper Inn at Cooperstown, 
N. Y.—Andover Inn at Andover, Mass.— 
are others bearing the sign of the Colonial 
Watchman which guarantees a warm wel- 
come all year round. 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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Dear YANKEE 

When YANKEE first arrived in lieu of 
STAGE, I was really disgusted (you see, I 
did not know YANKEE then) 

Being a teacher (teaching high 
school English) I tend to be rather critical 
of many current magazines. YANKEE won 
my heart and favor immediately. I cannot 
now do without it 


school 


oe 
Ashtabula, Ohio 


*_*x* ** * 


Dear YANKEE 
There is a laugh that goes with this ver 
dirty dollar bill, and that is the reason I am 

using it to pay for 8 issues of YANKEE 

A rich old farmer in this town asked that 
he might go with my hired man when he was 
inaking his rounds of the town with chickens, 
vegetables, etc., as he wanted to take a sample 
turnip to the housewives so he 
orders. He promised me a 
chance and did fine 


could get 
dollar for the 
until he came to a house 
where my man went to the door right behind 
him. He had a box and a bag, and when the 
old fellow asked him what he had, he replied, 
“Oh, only a chicken and a bushel of turnips 
But the old man was game, and here is the 
dollar, which looks as if he had carried it 
around a long time 

LL. i 2 

Vinal Haven, Maine 


Dear YANKEE 

May I your 
graph for class use an occasional article, or 
excerpts from an article appearing monthly 
in YANKEE? 


used for further 


have permission to mimeo 


The materials will not be 
purposes but 
for classroom needs in building up discrimi 


commercial 


nating tastes in reading magazine material, 
and for practice in study skills 

= 3. ae 

singhamton, New York 
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INKE]I 


| wanted to get hard boiled and turn you 
down on your 


Dear } 


renewal offer, but you broke 
down all my resistance. I've been a salesman 
As for 
subse riber, 


for years, and I know what it means 
that bunk bucks per 
well, that’s good sales talk too 

asked about my health and that’s terrible. Old 
age has crept upon me and I've got broken 
bones too. However, I guess I'll let you 
pester me another couple of years and don't 
forget that “Special Offer” gag you sent me 
down in Florida last spring and told me to 
put it 
then to give you a new subscriber for JUST 
60 cents. I've 


about ten 
Anyhow, you 


away till my subscription came due 

got the slip somewhere, but 
you know you sent it and 
cents plus my 4 bucks 


here's my 60 


Now, if you don’t believe a beauty parlor 
is a good addition to your list, let me say. a 
minister introduced you to me when I was 
in the hospital with ten broken bones, but he 
did not land me. It was my hairdresser who 
keeps YANKEE for her customers and this 
one I am sending you has the cream of trade 
in S They love the swop columns 


A. lL. W 


(Continued on Page 45) 








Gwin (U0 


SK BOOTS 


EDWIN CLAPP & SON, Inc. 
MASS 


EAST WEYMOUTH, 


Sold at the 


ASA C. OSBORN CO. 


8 HIGH STREET 


The Choice of Champions 


because . . 


They're cut from hearts of 


selected skins 
2. More handwork than any 
ther factory made boot 
Back lacings for greater 
adaptability 
Upper and lower spring 
yrooves 
Full leather lined for 
warmth 
Multi-reenforced extra hea 
vy oak soles for complete 
stability and control 


BOSTON, MASS. 








Robt. Breck — 


RALPH EDWARD FLANDERS 
President of the New England Council 


by 
Robert Breck 





‘‘—even one of his footsteps there would be beautiful to her beyond all snow.”’ 


Tar rosy fire light washed 
back and forth across the rosy carpet. 
The dragons on the big Chinese screen 
were blushing and the brass andirons 
were full of golden winks. The banjo 
clock measured out the time in slow, 
contented ticks as if it had infinity 
stored away behind its round face. It 
had just struck four and the children 
were still looking at it 

“Who'd have thought 
away so long ?” Benjy asked. 

“She might not come back at all,” 
Marta said. “It was just a hope.” 
Marta always planned for the worst. 
The good things, if they came, were 
more delicious that way. 

The children turned back to the win- 
dow. Outside the world wasn’t just 
snow covered—it had turned to snow— 
snow-hills and snow-trees and snow- 
houses. There wasn’t any sun to be 
seen, but the snow itself shone blue- 
white on the children’s faces, and 
bleached the firelight’s golden tide. 

Benjy made scallops in the air with 
his hand. 

“What you doing, 
asked. 

“Nothing,” Benjy said, sticking his 
hand in his pocket. But even there it 
jerked a little. 

“You was too,” Marta said. “You 
did this,” and she made scallops, sharp 
little scallops, all the same size in the 
air. 

“I did not,” Benjy said, and screwed 
up his face at Marta. He didn’t see 
how he could have a sister like Marta, 
determined to know things she couldn’t 
understand. He took his hand from 
his pocket. “What I did was—” Oh, 
nuts! Marta had him again. “I was 
just feeling how the snow curved over 
the hills and over the trees, and over the 
post.” 

Marta turned with a happy face. “As 
if you were going to draw it, Benjy?” 

Benjy sniffed. Marta was so darned 
practical. “I could draw it—but | was 
just feeling it, seeing how it was.” 

“She left her knitting,” Marta said, 
satisfied about the scallops. “You'd 
think she’d be back.” 

She peered up at the sky. It looked 
just like her old pet Plymouth Rock 
hen—grey and white and black, all at 
once, and loose and feathery as if i 
might break up at any minute. 

“A storm is brewing,” she said. 

Benjy put his arms around his head 
and held it tight, then peeked out to see 
if Marta was still talking. 


she’d 


stay 


Benjy?” Marta 


Marta was looking at him suspicious- 
ly. “Now what you doing ?” 

“Brewing, brewing,” Benjy mut- 
tered. “You're just a little old parrot, 
Marta. You just heard that some- 
wheres. You don’t know what brew 
means.” 


“It means,” said Marta, “what the 
weather does when it’s getting ready to 
do something. See,” she “it was 
brewing.” The first big flakes, curled 
like feathers were drifting down. 

The clock chimed the quarter hour. 
“What good will it do if she does come 
back ?” asked Marta. 

“TI don’t 
gloomily. 

“Well, anyway,” Marta with 
satisfaction, “Fate is in the saddle.” 

Benjy was still groaning over that 
when Stacia noiselessly closed the living 
room door behind her. She had always 
thought the room beautiful, particularly 
ona winter afternoon with dusk and the 
wood fire and the fallen snow each con- 
tributing its own quality of light. She 
looked about the surely it 
shouldn’t be less beautiful now when 
she most needed all the props beauty 
could bring. The misty blue vases her 
father had brought home from China, 
the big embroidered 
whose bamboo groves and flocks of 
herons she had done her earliest 
travelling—Grandma Whipple’s rose- 
wood piano, lovely yet, even if its keys 
were balky—why didn’t these objects 
speak to her now with reassurance and 
comfort ? 


said, 


know,” Benjy admitted 


said 


room 


screen among 


She looked in every corner seeking 
comfort. None came. I don’t care, 
she thought. I did right to say no. 
I’m not a woman who can be whistled 
back at will, a shoulder for tears, a 
harbor after a far journey. She shook 


her own tears off her light lashes, and 
pulled her grey sweater down over her 
hips. 

Then she saw the children leaning 
against the window sill. 
thought, in them, must be my hap- 
piness. There in Benjy’s knobby 
eleven year old body, and in Marta’s 
nine year old pudding softness. 

The children at the window heard her 
sigh, but turned toward her very quietly 
as if she bird they might 


There, she 


were a 

frighten away. 
“Oh, mother,” 

“Come and see. 


Marta called softly. 
The snow is dancing.” 
Stacia came to the 
looked out into the 
shifting wind 


window and 
snowstorm. A 
was driving the flakes in 
eddies : here a powdery column mount- 
ing quickly upward, there a drift like 
diamond moths indolently floating. 
Stacia put her across Marta’s 
shoulder. “That’s beautiful, darling 
They do look as if they were dancing.” 
But she wasn’t 
falling snow—she 


arm 


really looking at the 
was looking at the 
snow-covered path that led from the 
door to the driveway, and was bitter in 
recognizing that even one of his foot 
steps there would be beautiful to her 
beyond all snow. 

Benjy turned away from the window. 
“That snow dancing stuff’s just some 
thing she’s read somewheres. She's 
got a mind like fly-paper.” 

Stacia smiled. “Well, I don’t think 
but she might have heard it. 
It’s the name of a piece of music.” 

“Really, mother?” Benjy asked. 
“What’s it like? It ought to be awfully 
pretty, light and dancy, but kind of sad, 
too.” And Benjy moved his hand up 
and down in the air 
should go. 

“Yes, that’s it,” Stacia said, “but 
smoother. A Frenchman composed it. 
But he was a man who knew about 
snow—he lived in Russia once.” Isn't 
this queer Stacia thought to be talking 
this way, when my heart's so heavy? | 
could write a piece about snow, too. 
Ilow final it is. How it blots out the 
last sign. 

“Oh, blow,” said Marta, “let’s not 
talk about music. I hate music.” 

“Blow ?” asked Stacia. 

“It’s just what they say in some book 
she’s reading now.” 

Marta looked at Benjy intently. 
Where's this getting us, her eyes asked. 
This arguing. We've got to work 
together. We've got to cheer her up. 
Fate 


she read it, 


to show how it 


But Benjy’s eyes had no answer. 
was still in the saddle she guessed 





She ran over to the table and picked 
up the round glass ball that had been 
Grandma Whipple’s paper weight—a 
round glass ball with a little house in it, 
and a little silver woman on the door- 
steps talking to a little man in a red 
jacket. 

“Look,” she cried, giving the ball a 
shake. “A snowstorm inside a snow- 
storm.” She glanced outside at the 
whirling snow and quickly back to the 
ball where the little man and woman 
were becoming white in their snow- 
storm. “Oh,” she said, “it makes me 
feel curdly inside to see. Do you 
think there is someone like me shaking 
snow on our house just for fun?” 

Stacia took the ball in her hands and 
watched the last white specks sift down. 
He has yellow hair too, she thought 
mournfully. Just like Peter’s. And 
she sends him out into the snow just 
like me. Tears hung on her lashes 
again. ‘“They’re a very sad pair,” she 
said, and laughed and shook her tears 
away. “Oh, they’re the mournfullest 
pair in the world.” 

“Mother,” gasped Marta, “do you 
know a story about them? 
You never said so before ?” 

“Yes,” nodded Stacia, “I know a 
story about those two.” 


“ 


Do you? 


A sad snowy story, mother ?” asked 
3enjy, “one that just—” and his hand 
moved in a long falling, indeterminate 
gesture. “You couldn't have a snappy 
story about a snowstorm,” he finished. 

“Oh, blow,” Marta said. “You 
could too, couldn’t you mother ?” 

“No, Benjy’s right, sad, not snappy.” 

“Tell us, mother,” Benjy said, and 
pulled her down onto the old ginger 
colored fur rug in front of the fire. 

“You could have a St. 
rescue a man in the snow. 
be snappy,” said Marta. 

“Nuts,” said Benjy. “How you 
goitf® to get a dog in this story? Can't 
you see there’s just a man and a woman 
and a house in it?” 

“Benjy’s right,” Stacia said again. 
“Tt’s a sad, snow story. 
all, Marta.” 

Marta leaned with her back against 
the window sill, watching the 
firelight break Benjy and 
mother. Sometimes they came only as 
far as their feet, and sometimes they 
spread beyond them, half across the 
room. 


3ernard 
That would 


Not snappy at 


raves of 
across 


“Do you like sad stories, mother?” 
she asked. “Are they your peculiar 
favorites ?” 

“No,” She shook the 
hall lightly again, and again the snow 
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Stacia said. 


came down, silent and cold on the little 
man and woman. “No, my peculiar 
favorites, Marta darling, are stories 
where they all live happily ever after- 
wards.” 

Marta walked over and watched the 
last flakes float down. “Don’t they?” 

“No,” Stacia said. “She’s saying 
goodbye to him forever.” 

‘But why?” asked Marta. “Why 
doesn’t she just say, ‘come in and warm 








your feet till the storm’s over.’ That’s 
about the least she could say.” 

“She did, darling,” said mother sadly, 
“but you see he likes storms. And he 
doesn’t like to warm his feet.” 

“She shouldn’t have asked him to 
warm his feet,” said Benjy suddenly. 

“What’s that?” mother asked com- 
ing out of a dream. 

“Nothing,” Benjy answered. 

“Is she old as you, mother?” Marta 
asked. 

“Yes,” said mother. “She is. 
just my age. She’s thirty three.” 

Marta squatted down and peered at 
the little woman. “She have 
brown hair like yours. But she doesn’t 
look as kind as you.” 

“Oh, she is kind, though,” Stacia 
said. “She has the kindest heart in 
the world, I do believe, and the minute 
the man leaves she’s going to rush 
inside the house and go to her room 
and cry.” 

“Because he won't ever come back,” 
said Marta getting more and more in- 
terested in the story. 

Benjy reached out his hand and 
squeezed Marta’s ankle until she 
thought she could hear her marrow 
bones bubbling. Stacia suddenly pressed 
the glass ball to her cheek. Benjy took 
it from her and gently shook the snow- 
storm again into motion. 


She’s 


does 


“Looks to me like he’s coming—not 
going,” he said. “Because look, he’s 
facing the house. That’s not the way 
people leave—that’s the way they come. 
He’s coming home.” 

“Do you think so, 
asked. 

“Sure he is. He’s saying, ‘No more 
bright lights for me.’” 

“Bright lights?” asked Marta. 
“Where’s any bright lights in a snow 
storm? Any more than a dog?” 

“Shut up, Marta,” said Benjy. “In 
the city where he’s been. There in the 
city he got fed up, looking at all the 
silly dames and eating all the tough 
steaks, so he says, ‘I’m going home.’ 

Sut it wasn’t just that either. It wasn’t 
just because he was tired of them—he 
really wanted to go back. He said, 
‘I’m going back to my own home.’ ”’ 

Marta was interested in this story, 
too. “Did he say so in so many words ?” 

“Yes, he did,” Benjy answered. “He 
said, ‘I’m sick and tired of being on the 
loose’ so he took the 6:05 home and 
there in the snow was—was this woman 
waiting for him.” 

Mother hard it looked 
almost like crying and gave Benjy a big 
hug. Benjy swiveled out of her arms. 
He didn’t like hugging. Marta was the 
one for that. 

“What'd she say, Benjy?” 
wanted to know. 
glad to see him?” 

Mother suddenly jumped up. “Yes, 
she did, Marta, she said, ‘I love you 
with all my heart.’” Then mother ran 
upstairs. 

Marta went to the 
looked out at the falling snow. It was 
whiter now than air or sky and seethed 
about like pop corn in a grey skillet. 
Then she came back to the fireplace and 
put on a log which sent the flames 
pouring upward like a fountain. 

“That cheered her up, all right,” she 
said. “D’you think it’s true?” 

“No,” Benjy said. He stood at the 
window. “The snow really is dancing 
now.” 

“But she’s so awfully good and 
kind,” Marta said. 

“Good and kind,” Benjy repeated. 
“That’s not what a man wants.” He 
made long smooth scallops in the air 
with, once in awhile, a very high one 
like a ballerina’s leap. 

Marta started to say, “Oh blow,” but 
her mouth felt too sad for that funny 
word—so she shook the glass ball, and 


3enjy ?” mother 


smiled so 


Marta 
“Did she say she was 


window and 


the little man and woman saying, hello, 
or saying, farewell, stood once more in 
their snowstorm. 








SIX SMART YANKS 





Volunteers! 

Captain Giles Chester Stedman, “Shell- 
back” of Quincy, Mass., is commander of the 
new S. S. America, flagship of the Ameri- 
can Merchant Marine When the Italian 
freighter Ignazio Florio was sinking, it was 
Stedman—then chief officer of the President 
Harding—who launched the lifeboat and 
called for volunteers When the British 
freighter Exeter City lost its captain in a 
hurricane it was Stedman who shot a tackle 
aboard. 3oth times every man jack was 
saved Among Captain Stedman’s trophies 
are the U. S. Navy Cross, a silver plaque 
from the British Admiralty and a gold medal 
from the Italian Government 


Golden Harps Are Sounding 

has been banned as a hymn in the Episcopal 
church but a harp frequently sounds in 
Portsmouth, N. H., charmingly played by 
Martha Boutwell, 20, nicknamed “Sunny.” 
Martha wrote and conducted a radio pro- 
gram for children when she was still in 
grade school, has already published num- 
erous poems, studied the harp abroad and 
gives concerts all over the state. 


Going to the Arctic? 

Get in touch with J. Milton Seeley up in 
Wonalancet, N. H., who trains sledge dogs 
for arctic or antarctic expeditions He 
chanced on this job because, when he taught 
organic chemistry at Oregon State Uni 
versity’s laboratory in Alaska, he acquired a 
big malamute for a pet. When his physician 
advised him to move to a high place in the 
country, he happened to settle at Wona 
lancet and there met Arthur T. Walden and 
his dog teams. Walden accompanied Byrd 
on a 14-month expedition and left Seeley 
in charge of his kennels. Later the Seeleys 
(Mr. and Mrs.) became Walden’s partners 
and eventually bought him out 


Muy Smart Yanqui 

is Malcolm Stewart of Boston, director of 
the Military School of Aviation and No. 1 
flier in the Central American republic of 
Honduras. He took “naval sci” at Harvard 
(class of °30) joined the U. S. Army Air 
Corps, went to Tegucigalpa where fliers 
were needed, and is known among Hondurans 
as un amigo muy simpatico (swell guy). He 
trains native fighting pilots and commands the 
country’s twenty-odd fighting planes 


“Take Home Your Popcorn to the 
Children!” 

When Glenn Thompson's poultry business 
went haywire six years ago, he planted an 
acre and a half of popcorn on his sixty-acre 
place up in Johnson, Vermont. This year 
he expects to grow eighteen tons. He creates 
his own market, sells to retail stores, makes 
his own deliveries in his half-ton truck 
Beginning from scratch, his business today 
is popping in all directions 


Achoo! 

Hay Fever? Frank Xavier Cormier, bar 
ber extraordinary of Pascoag, R. I., can 
tell you how to cure it. Himself a sufferer 
he has worked out a remedy, he says, and 
cured himself Friends call Cormier the 
original jack-of-all-trades—he is a‘ violinist, 
figure skater, amateur plumber, billiard artist 
and memory expert. He can tell you in a 
flash what day of the week any date falls on 
from 1754 to 2000. His life’s accomplish- 
ment, though, is his theory of the cause and 
practice for the cure of hay fever 
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OVER A QUARTER OF A MILLION LOST THEIR JOBS 
by Damon Ripley 


In 114 different industries 


practically ten percent of the wage earning population of America was laid off in the years 1938 and 1939. 


Tas is not the headline you'll 
get from the careful, painstaking offices 
of the Bureau of Census but, making 
due allowance for most of the ifs, ands, 
and buts not herein included, it’s the 
conclusion you are bound to reach from 
any cursory study of the figures on in- 
dustry which have been coming to 
newspaper offices and other publicity 
bureaus in recent weeks—based on the 
recent census. 

And, if you have an adding machine 
that is large enough to take it, you'll 
also find that in these 114 industries 
the value of their products fell off 
something like three billion dollars in 
these two years. 

Now this is not a political diatribe. 
The election is over and the facts herein 
are not to be construed as propaganda. 
As a matter of fact, conclusions can be 
drawn from them that will lie quiet on 
either or both sides of the political 
fence. 

It is also to be remembered that these 
figures are taken from “Preliminary” 
reports and are therefore not final. The 
1939 census, furthermore, does not in- 
clude’ workers on “distribution” or 
“construction” classifications whereas 
the 1937 census did. There is no way 
of knowing how this affects these com- 
parisons, but our own guess is that as 
far as these comparisons are concerned 
they do not materially affect same. 

One thing more. One hundred and 
fourteen industries doing a volume of 
business of some twenty-three billion 
dollars in 1939 and employing some- 
thing like two million workers does not, 
naturally, mean all American industry 
or all workers. But the sample is large 
enough, we feel, on which to base in- 
dications of trends that should be care- 
fully watched. 














More important than anything else is 
the indication that in spite of the 
herculean efforts of the past eight 
years to stem unemployment and to 
increase business, the two years in 
question have shown an undeniable 
falling off of business and increase in 
unemployment of major proportions ; 
to be exact, in these few industries 
some 253,914 workers have lost their 
jobs and some $2,864,506,562 worth of 
business has gone out the window. 

Taking the premise that employment 
creates business, these figures would 
indicate that America still faces, and 
has yet to solve, what is now a very old 
problem ; i. e., the displacement of the 
worker by modern machinery and 
“speed up” of individual output. 

For example, the Motorcycle, 
Bicycle and Parts industry did 19.4% 
more business in 1939 than in 1937— 
yet employed only half of one per cent 
more workers. The Electrical Ap- 
pliance industry did 12.5% more 
business and employed only 5.3% more 
workers. The Plastics industry did 
16% more business and actually em- 
ployed 4.4% fewer workers. The list 
of similar examples is long and varied : 


Baskets; Vitreous China, Plumbing 
Fixture, Wiring Devices and Supplies, 
Lasts and Related Products, Clocks, 
etc. 

Technocracy, that skeleton which 
both candidates were so careful to keep 
in the closet during the recent cam- 
paign, is, obviously, not a skeleton that 
will sleep. And until America finds 
the way to take up employment slack 
arising out of labor saving machinery 
and worker speed-ups, we are doomed 
to the relief rolls, and all that goes with 
them, as well as the real danger to our 
institutions they imply. 

Under the modern conditions of 
these two years the wage earner suffers 
more than perhaps most realize. - If 
business picks up 20%, his jobs pick 
up only 10%. If business goes off 
20%, his jobs iali off the full 20%. 

Examples to illustrate this point are 
to be found in not only those industries 
just mentioned but, for example, in a 
five billion dollar industry such as that 
of meat packing. That particular in- 
dustry fell off 5.0%—and 5.7% of the 
workers went out of work. The Com- 
munication Equipment industry de- 
clined 15.9% —and 21.6% of its wage 
earners were left stranded. The 
Lubricating Oils and Greases industry 
(not in petroleum refineries), however, 
increased its business 11.2%, but with 
only a 4.4% increase in employment. 
The Brick, Hollow Tile industry was 
up 18.6% but its number of wage 
earners actually declined 4.7%— 

The problem then, clearly is not 
altogether one of making business 
better. Some way must be found to 
take care of the workers supplanted by 














labor saving devices. The statement 
often heard today is “that new in- 
dustries take care of the supplanted 
worker.” The figures do not show 
that. 

What is the answer to technocracy? 
Should labor saving devices be banned 
under our economy? Would relief to 
management by way of fewer re- 
strictions, taxes, etc., in turn bring re- 
lief to the wage earner, too, so that 
more employment would result as this 
pressure became lighter? 

Of course census reports are notably 
dry reading, yet we can not fail to in- 
sert here what seem to us perhaps some 
of the more humorous angles our 
studies have revealed. 

Aside from the shipbuilding and air- 
craft industries which contributed a 
good half of whatever new jobs work- 
ers found these past two years, it seems 
as if the chewing gum, soda fountain, 
beer dispensary, storage battery and 
lubrication oil and grease industries are 
among the first to show a happy in- 
crease. Add to these the sewer pipe 
industry and you get some sort of a 
picture. Before election day, possibly 
this could have been “used” by un- 
thinking orators. 

But no serious minded person can get 
a smile from these things when he 
realizes what accompanies them; 
namely, anywhere from ten to thirty- 
three per cent declines in such 
industries as Blast Furnace products, 
Firearms, Explosives, Machine Tools, 
Tractors, Automotive Electrical Equip- 
ment, Transportation Equipment, In- 
ternal Combustion Engines (exc. air- 
craft & auto), Insulated Wire & Cable, 
Generating, Distributing, and In- 
dustrial Apparatus, Copper Refining 
and Smelting, Zinc and Lead Refining 
and Smelting. 

The dangerous inference is plain. 

If, when in June, 1935, Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull was making the 
statement : 

“We witness all about us a reckless 
competitive building up of armaments, 
a recurrence of the mad race which 
prior to 1914 led the nations of the 
world headlong to destruction. If per- 


sisted in, this course will again plunge 
the world into disaster,” the sinews of 
our nation needed strengthening and 


our leaders knew it. Is it a fair ques- 
tion to ask: How come this intense 
falling off as late as 1938 and 1939? 
Would it indicate at all that possibly 
some definitely planned fifth column 
propaganda had anything ‘to do with 
this? 


These figures indicate that alongside 
the complacency of Great Britain and 
the decay of France, America was hav- 
ing its play at dissipation too. 

A few years back, Governor Francis 
Murphy of New Hampshire made an 
attempt to place his state on a business 
basis. Eminently successful during his 
term of office in the balancing of bud- 
gets and reduction of debts, he felt that 
a state should be run like any other bus- 
iness. Its citizens were entitled to a 
balance sheet and earning statement at 


specified periods. The project, under- 
taken by an appointed committee, com- 
pleted one report but, so far as we 
know, has not been heard from since. 
However, the idea was good. Were 
it possible to present at a time immedi- 
ately before the start of our various po- 
litical campaigns unbiased reports pre- 
pared by the Bureau of Census or any 
other nonpolitical government bureau 
relative to what had happened to a state 
or the nation during the year or two be- 
fore, we would have not only a sensible 
rule against which to measure political 
claims—but, more important, the can 
didates themselves would have a clearer 
view of what issues were truly at stake. 
In closing, we wish once more to re- 
peat that this article is not to be con 
strued as favoring one political ‘party 
against another. It is printed rather to 
point to certain figures released in ad 
vance by the Bureau of Census which 
seem to us too revealing to skip over in 
a time of danger. 


Possibly—and we 


should say—very probably-—much 
has happened since ’39 which will allay 
But let’s 
not sit back too satisfied that all is well 


France 


the fears herein expressed. 


found out too late. Great 


sritain just in the nick of time. 


SUMMARY OF PRELIMINARY CENSUS REPORTS 


ON 114 


Average number of workers employed in 1937.:. . . 
Average number of workers employed in 1939... 


Value of Product 1937 
Value of Product 1939 


INDUSTRIES* 


2,470,713 
2,216,799 
$25,908, 184,302 
23,033,677 ,840 


TYPICAL EXAMPLES 


Motor Vehicles 

Ave. No. Workers.......... 1937 

Ave. No. Workers.......... 1939 
Aircraft & Parts 

Ave. No. Workers.......... 1937 

Ave. No. Workers.......... 1939 
Blast Furnace Products 

Ave. No. Workers.......... 1937 

Ave. No. Workers.......... 1939 
Communication Equipment 

Ave. No. Workers.......... 1937 

Ave. No. Workers.......... 1939 
Cigarettes 

Ave. 

Ave. 
Tractors 

Ave. 

Ave. 


No. Workers. 
No. Workers.......... 1939 


No. Workers. 
No. Workers 


More anh teys 
*Based on releases get He. 
through Nov. 15, 1940. 


Value 
Value 


508,341 
397,537 


$5,279,676,85 1 
4,039,930,733 


Value 


Value 


30,384 
48,367 


149.699.756 
279,496,884 


23,075 
19,537 


672,525,407 


550,802,313 


Value 
Value 


40,981 
32,119 


227,532,931 
191,326,489 


Value 
Value 


26,149 


27,426 


968,926,917 
1,037,747,517 


Value 
Value 


42,465 Value 
31,275 Value 


353,296,846 
253,951,435 





I Was a very small girl, 
probably not more than five or six years 
old, when I first saw “The Pail.” My 
mother was washing it in a big dishpan 
full of hot soapsuds. 

The blue paper label with gold letter- 
ing, which had proclaimed that it held 
some kind of smoking tobacco, lay in 
limp, wet shreds on the sink shelf. 
Mother was scrubbing and digging per- 
sistently at the little spots of yellow 
glue which had held it on the pail. 

It was a tall, thin pail, with four shal- 
low grooves around it about a third of 
the way down. The cover fitted inside 
the top instead of over the edge as our 
lard pails did. I remember asking 
Mother why this was, but she just said 
she didn’t know and kept right on 
scrubbing at the glue. 

Dad was sitting before the stove 
whittling little clumps of shavings on 
long sticks of kindling wood for next 
morning’s fire. He'd whittle a dozen 
or more shavings down to a certain 
point, carefully leaving them attached 
to the stick so that they curved back- 
ward, always making me think of the 
old red rooster’s tail feathers. 

Mother finally turned from the sink 
and, holding the pail up before the 
lamp to make sure all the spots had 
vanished, asked, “There, why won’t that 
do?” 

With a stick in one hand and his 
jack-knife in the other, Dad paused and 
considered it for what seemed to me an 
unnecessarily long time. I was eager 
to know just what it was that this pail 
“would do” for. 

“T reckon ’twill,” he finally said. 

Carefully laying the stick on a little 
pile under the stove, with the shavings 
up so they wouldn’t get broken, he 
reached into his pocket and pulled out 
a wrinkled ten-dollar bill 
handed to Mother. 

She dropped it into the pail and 
started to fit the cover into the top, 
but she found it difficult as the thin 
edge seemed a little bent. When it fi- 
nally did settle down she quickly pulled 
it off again and held it out to Dad. 

“Look, you c’d take the can opener 
and cut a slit in the middle of this cover. 
Then we c’d put money in without 
botherin’ to take it off.” 

For another long moment he consid- 
ered the tin cover, taking it in his hand 
and looking at it inside and out. He al- 
ways adopted this same air of giving 
the matter at hand his most serious and 
undivided attention before taking any 
action, whether he was merely getting a 
drink of water or buying a horse. 
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THE PAIL 


by 
ADRIA J. GRAY 
* 


Dad and Mother had the right idea. 
We could use that pail today. 


“Yeah, but we'd have to take it off to 
git it out, jest the same,” he volunteered 
at last. 

“It'd be a good idea, though,” my 
mother insisted. “It ought to be harder 
to git it out than ‘tis to put it in, jest 
so’s we'd have time to think when we 
was takin’ it out if ’twas really necessary 
or not.” 

“Mebbe you’re right. 
can opener.” 

It always took Mother quite a while 
to find the can opener, because we 
didn’t use it very often. I reminded 
her that she had used it in the cellar a 
day or two before to open a can_ of 
chloride of lime which she put down 
the cellar drain. But she didn’t find it 
there. She found it in the parlor, on 
the window sill, where she had laid it 
down after she had used it to cut off a 
piece of tin that she tacked on the 
underside of the seat of a chair which 
seemed to sag too much. 

It took Dad quite a while to get the 
slit in the cover just the way he wanted 
it. It was a little crooked and dented 
at the end where he started, but finally 
it seemed to suit him and he gave it 
back to Mother. 

She put it on the pail, set it on the 
stove hearth, and then pushed the bill 
down through the slit. 

“There,” she sighed, as if she had 
just completed some strenuous task. 

“Yeah, there 'tis,” Dad said. “The 
first ten dollars we’ve had sence we was 
married that we hain’t had to pay on the 
place or the stock or fer doctor’s bills or 
somethin’.” 

“*Twon’t be the last, though.” There 
was the same determined look on 
Mother’s face when she said that as she 
always wore when she’d say to me, 
“You won’t do that again, will you?” 
And I always knew perfectly well that 
I wouldn’t, no matter how much I 
might want to. 


Le’s have the 


‘ 


“Where'd we better keep it?” She 
stood there, holding the pail by its thin 
wire handle, waiting for an answer to 
her question, but I have an idea she had 
her mind made up before she asked. 

“I dunno. Wherever you think’s 
best.” Dad had already gone back to 
whittling shavings. 

“How ‘bout the wardrobe in 
room?” 

“All right, I sh’d think.” 

That’s where “The Pail” remained 
from that time on, and it became as 
definitely a part of my life as the bed I 
slept in and the table | ate from. To 
this day I can measure off many of the 
great and small events of my life in 
terms of that little tin pail. 

There was the time Dad sold the 
Jersey heifer and handed Mother three 
crisp ten-dollar bills. “Guess we can 
put it all in the pail, can’t we?” he asked 
eagerly. “”’Twun’t be long at this rate 
‘fore we c’n start buildin’ that ell on the 
house.” 

It wasn’t long—maybe a year or two 
—before the new ell, which provided 
that big sunny kitchen where I spent so 
many unforgettable hours, was added 
to our house. 

Once I thought my father was really 
angry at Mother over the pail, and | 
couldn’t understand why. It happened 
at the supper table one night. 

“There was more butter this week, 
since the red cow come in,” Mother 
began, “‘an’ I had an extra dozen eggs 
to sell, so I put a dollar in the pail.” 

“You hain’t to go without anythin’ to 


put money in there. The butter ’n’ 
money’s your’n.” 


Dad’s voice was 
gruff and cross. 


Mother looked quickly out the win- 
dow, and her words came with tight 
little pauses between. “I—jes’— 
wanted—to—help—a—little.” 

Then I decided Dad couldn’t have 
been angry after all, for there was no 
sign of it when he replied, “You help 
’nough as ’tis, but if you wanted to do 
it, it’s all right.” 

I learned a lot of things because of 
that pail, too. There was the winter 
Dad carried the rural scholars in to the 
village school every morning and back 
home again at night. When he took 
the job he said, “We c’d put the whole 
check in the pail ev’ry month.” 

So when he came home with the first 
check, showed it to Mother, and then 
started to put it back in his pocket, I 
reminded him. “Why don’t you put it 
in the pail now ?” 

He and Mother laughed, but I 
couldn’t see anything funny. Then, 


our 





while Mother finished frying the 
sausage, Dad sat down and told me all 
about checks—how they were just as 
good as money, but if you wanted to 
spend them, or even save them, you had 
to take them to the bank and get money 
for them. He showed me the one he 
had, and told me what all the different 
printing and writing on it meant. The 
next day when he came home from 
town he gave me the bills he had re- 
ceived in exchange for the check and let 
me take them in and tuck them through 
the slit in the tin cover. 

Often after that he let me take money 
and put it in the pail. Sometimes it 
would be only a shiny fifty-cent piece 
that he’d pull out of his pocket and say, 
“Hain’t put anythin’ in the pail for 
quite a spell, but I don’t want to git out 
o’ the habit.” 

Of course there were times when the 
cover came off and money was taken 
out. The time Mother had pneumonia 
and we had a starched, white nurse in 
the house for two weeks. The time 
Dad bought his first secondhand Ford 
truck. Even the time the peddler came 
along with the pretty bowls. 

I could tell by Mother’s face that she 
wanted them, but she said: “No. Not 
today. I can’t spare the money, and I 
don’t really need ’em.” 

Just then Dad came in, and he asked 
how much they were. When he found 
they were only a dollar he said to me, 
“Go git a dollar out o’ the pail.” 

When the peddler had gone, Mother 
said, “You really shouldn’t ’a’ done 
that.” ' 

“That’s what it’s fer,” Dad assured 
her. “I hain’t no miser. I jest like 
to hev a little cash ’round the house so’s 
we c’n hev somethin’ we want once in a 
while, or pay fer somethin’ we hev to 
hev.” 

Mother washed the bowls and put 
them on the kitchen shelf, instead of in 
the pantry. She didn’t use them very 
often, but she always kept them care- 
fully washed and dusted. Once in 
awhile I’d see her standing, just looking 
at them, so | knew they meant some- 
thing to her besides just a dollar's 
worth of pretty flowered bowls. 

I'll never forget a certain brown 
velvet tam I once had. Not because of 
its unusual qualities. As I remember 
it now I think it was just a circular 
piece of material with an elastic around 
the edge. I didn’t need it, but all the 
girls at school had them. They could 
be purchased at the local store for fifty 
cents—red ones, blue ones, black ones, 


and brown ones. I didn’t really ask 


for it. I was just telling Dad and 
Mother how pretty they were and how 
nice Leona Billings’ looked on her. 

Next morning as I was leaving for 
school Mother said, “Go git a fifty-cent 
piece out o’ the pail, and you c’n go 
down to Redfern’s store after school 
and git that tam you saw.” 

Mother and Dad never talked about 
the pail and its contents in secret. | 
knew where it was and what it con- 
tained and what went in and what came 
out. They talked about it as naturally 
as they talked about how the garden 
was doing or what the weather might 
be next day. I had a child’s insatiable 
desire, however, never to miss anything 
that went on if I could help it. 

There was a hole cut through the 
kitchen ceiling and through my bed- 
room floor, with an iron register fitted 
in to let the heat come up. 

Mother and Dad 
were having breakfast before I got up 
their drift up to me 
through the register, and instead of 
getting up immediately I would lie in 
bed and listen. 
before | 


Sometimes when 


voices would 


One morning, shortly 
was graduated from high 

school, I heard them talking. 

Dad’s voice came to me first. “She'll 

Take fifty 

dollars out o’ the pail an’ git her what 

clothes she wants.” 


only be graduatin’ once. 


Fifty dollars was a lot to think of 
spending for clothes, all at one time, in 
those days. I sort of gasped and sat 
up in bed so I'd be sure to hear what 
Mother said in reply. 

“That’s quite a lot. I could make 
some of her things. She could do 
nicely with less—” 

Gruffly, Dad interrupted : “We don’t 
know how much longer we'll hev her to 
An’ that’s what the 
fer—to git us all 
c’dn’t hev if *twan’t there.” 


buy clothes fer. 
pail’s things we 

Mother and I went to the city a few 
days later and bought a blue dress and a 
white dress and a gray coat, with a hat 
to match, and white slippers with high 
heels. 

When all the excitement of grad- 
uation was over there was some talk of 
my going away to school for a year of 
training. I knew the pail 
wouldn’t yield enough for that, for it 
meant not only tuition and books but 
board and room as well. Sometimes 
when they asked me if I really wanted 


business 


to go I was almost afraid to tell them 
Then one 
day they explained the whole thing to 


how very much I wanted to. 


me so simply. 


There was the little corner meadow, 
which wasn’t much use anyhow. The 
newly organized country club wanted to 
buy it to add to their golf course. It 
would more than pay for my year at 
school, if that’s what I really wanted to 
do. 


So | went away, and for a year the 


pail was forgotten, save as it came to 
my mind when | 
orders from home. 


received 
After that I was 
actually working, and it wasn’t neces- 


money 


sary for the money orders to come each 
week or each month. 

Life was so full of so many new and 
delightful experiences that there was 
scarcely room for even a memory of a 
little tin pail with a crooked slit in the 
cover, until the summer I went home to 
help Dad and Mother move. 

They had sold the farm and were 
moving into the village. 
little lame. 
them 


Mother was a 
There were only two of 
Dad had work in town. 
It would be easier for them than trying 


now. 


to manage the big place any longer. 
They explained it all to me, as they had 
always explained every great and small 
decision ever since I could remember. 
\s I helped Mother pack, we ran 
across the pail, still in the tall old oak 
wardrobe. Somehow I still expected it 
to contain a collection of large and 
small bills and silver, so I placed it 
carefully on a chair, but Mother said 
briskly: “You throw that out. 
"Tain’t safe to keep money ‘round the 


house these times. 


can 


Your father and | 
opened a check account a while back.” 

[ started to throw it into the box of 
rubbish at my side. “I dunno, though,” 
she said quickly. “Mebbe you'd better 
keep it. It might come in handy to 
store somethin’ in.” 

Ten years later, when | was visiting 
them at the neat compact little house in 
the village, a man came to the door 
selling brushes. He had a duster with 
a long handle which Mother thought 
she could use, as it hurt her to stoop 
those days. I wanted to buy it for her, 
and I started to get my purse. 

“The 


pail’s in the wardrobe in our room, Git 


“No, I'll pay fer it,” she said. 


a dollar out o’ there.” 
After the salesman left she explained 
to me, as simply as only my Mother 


could explain everything. “It’s easier 
fer vour father ’n’ me than botherin’ 


folks 


lives they ain’t nobody goin’ to rob ‘em 


with checks, an’ if live decent 


of the few dollars they keep in the 
house to meet emergencies.” 
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AND OTHER EARLY MEMORIES 
CONTRIBUTED BY SUBSCRIBERS 





STOCKING UP ON CIDER 
by Fason Almus Russell 


 eiies about ‘tater-diggin’ time 
when the nights grew increasingly 
frosty and the days ever shorter, the 
homestead cellar assumed an increasing 
importance for the members of our ru- 
ral household. No furnace spoiled its 
even year-round temperature, necessary 
for the storage and preservation of 
great bins of potatoes, boxes of turnips, 
closets full of preserves, kegs heavy 
with salt pork, and particularly casks 
overflowing with cider. 

Our cellar had no outside bulkhead. 
Instead a very wide kitchen door led di- 
rectly into the unpainted cellarway. 
This door hung on substantial hand- 
wrought strap-hinges, and opened far 
enough to permit of the cider-barrels 
(well-roped and—noosed at either 
en), being let down over the heavy 
planks to the cellar-floor below. 

Below stairs, on the right hand side 
of the cellar, wooden racks faced more 
wooden racks, each rack holding six or 
eight large casks—some empty but 
ready to be filled with the apple 
must (unfermented apple juice) ; 
others full of hard cider or cider 
vinegar. 

Even in those rather exciting temper- 
ance days, this supply of cider held a 
highly important place in our home. We 
children were allowed to drink it only 
through the period of the first month’s 
fermentation while the great masses of 
ropy slime was “working out” of the 
bung-hole on the top of the keg—a pro- 
cess which not only cleared the contents 
of the barrel but embittered them as 
well, 

Father never used hard cider unless 
he had a severe cold. On such an oc- 
casion, however, he believed firmly in 
the efficacy of drinking half a glass of 
this beverage, well-heated and liberally 
sprinkled with red pepper. 

In the long-drawn out haying-season 
of that period, it was almost impossible 
to secure efficient field hands unless 
the farmer hiring them had a plentiful 
supply of well-worked cider in his cel- 
lar; and father was never a man to fly 
away in the face of tradition and cus- 
tom, as the saying goes. 

Boiled cider furnished the local sub- 
stitute for New Orleans molasses when 
the latter was unobtainable or too ex- 
pensive for the farm pocketbook in the 
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Photographed in 1860 by Charles 
Buell, Berkshire “daguerrian” and 
photographer, who posed Marcus H. 
Rogers of Mill River, Mass., on a 
“boneshaker” velocipede manufactured 
in Great Barrington by the late E. H. 
Robbins of that town. Rogers was an 
inventor (he made a printing press out 
of his mother’s old cheese press and 
published a weekly paper on it) author, 
editor, world traveler. It is believed 
this is the first bike of its kind ever 
made in America. Copied from an 
early Scottish model.. It became very 
popular in the 1870s. 

Clay Perry 





generations preceding my childhood. 
To produce that home-made article, 
sweet cider was boiled down to one- 
fourth of its original bulk, making a 
delectable apple molasses for enriching 
mince meat, for pouring over pancakes, 
and of course for the production of that 
old New England staple—boiled cider 
applesauce. 

In our cool cellar, cider which was 
kept for a considerable period of time 
(at least into the second season), be- 
came impregnated with mother which 
in time turned hard cider into the so- 
called cider-vinegar. And in our house- 
hold, a cask of this preservative-condi- 
ment-flavoring was considered a year- 
round necessity in a day when oil and 
salad dressings were little known in ru- 
ral communities. 


When sister and I clamored for an 
acid drink, mother would often open a 
jar of canned strawberries which she 
had preserved herself, pour a couple of 
tablespoons of the claret-colored juice 
into a tumbler, add a teaspoon or more 
of vinegar; then fill the glass to the 
brim with cold well-water. To us this 
beverage was the height of delicious- 
ness as well as an excellent substitute 
for the now commonplace soft drink. 

Today only a few of our best cooks 
are familiar with the many uses of the 
best cider vinegar, unadulterated and 
full strength. However, to the lad 
brought up on a remotely located New 
England farm, no commercial salad 
dressing will ever take the place of the 
vinegar in the cruet on mother’s pantry 


shelf. 


** **K kK * 


THE ‘“‘DUMMY TRAIN”’ 


Fox fifty-seven years the Berk- 
shire Express has taken passengers 
from New York to Pittsfield, Massa- 
chusetts. It is interesting to note that 
during these fifty-seven years the start- 
ing time in New York has changed only 
ten minutes, from 3.30 P. M., many 
years, to 3.34, and now to 3.40 P. M. 
But the route differs considerably 
through southern Connecticut. From 
1883 the New York, Housatonic and 
Northern Railroad ran the train from 
New York to Bridgeport and New 
Milford. The Danbury and Norwalk 
road ran between those two cities. A 
“Dummy” train connected Danbury to 
the Housatonic at Brookfield Junction. 
After 1886 when the Housatonic leased 
the Danbury and Norwalk, the Berk- 
shire Express ran from South Nor- 
walk to Danbury and north. 

The “dummy train” ran as early as 
1869, and in connection with this wood- 
burning train there are many legends. . 
The greatest single character who fig- 
ures in many of the stories, is probably 
Amos Morris of Beaver Brook, Dan- 
bury. 

Uncle Amos was contemptuous of 
the little engine and often snorted that 
he'd have to pull it through the swamp 
some day with his oxen. 

Finally Uncle Amos’ boast came 
true. The Dummy got stuck in the sag 
near a bridge over Still River on what 
is now Robert Peschko’s land. The 
train used to come down the grade from 
Brookfield Junction just as fast as it 
could to make the stiff grade over the 
bridge and so the rise into Danbury. 
Just what happened on this particular 





day no one seems to remember. 
haps the road bed was not superior to 
spring thaws and the frost heaved the 
tracks. But more likely the machinery, 
like all machinery even in 1940, just 
got out of order. The crew ran out of 
wood, for they carried just enough fuel 
for a trip. The engineer and fireman 
went into the fields and broke up fence 
rails, but they could not get up enough 
steam to take them over the rise. 

Uncle Amos stood in the door of his 
house, which stood in what is now the 
side lawn of the new Beaver Brook 
school, and watched the performance. 
Then how he chuckled as he yoked up 
his two pairs of oxen and set off up the 
tracks to rescue the train. 

In Danbury there have been two pic- 
tures of this famous scene of Uncle 
Amos drawing in the train. One hung 
for years in a livery stable just off 
White Street and the other was in the 
Danbury News office. Both have dis- 
appeared but the story will not be for- 
gotten. 


Harriet L. Clark 


x** * eK * 


GROVER CLEVELAND DEMOCRAT 


My, FATHER was an old style, 


sound money, States’ rights, Grover 
Cleveland Democrat, a manufacturer in 
my native town, which was then very 
strongly Republican. I think my 
earliest recollection was the sight of a 
bunch of hay and a large pulley wheel 
prominently displayed from an upper 
window of his factory during a presi- 
dential campaign, by a Republican 
employee. The historically minded can 
figure out the year and the occasion for 
this combination. 

Across the street from our home 
lived good old Deacon Allen, who was 
as strong a Republican as his wife was 
a Democrat. This was the era of the 
torchlight parade; when the Re- 
publicans paraded, all the faithful 
lighted up their homes, while the 
Democrats remained in darkness, and 
vice versa, so to speak. On one 
memorable occasion the deacon lighted 
upstairs and down, while his wife, to 
show her disapproval, retired to the 
cellar with a lighted lamp. The next 
day the deacon was receiving con- 
gratulations because his house was the 
only one with a lighted cellar. I am not 
sure that his wife appreciated the joke. 


H.H. Amsden, M. D. 
(Continued on Page 49) 
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MR. BURNS STARTS FOR TOWN 
By R. P. Tristram Coffin 


The stars were burning through the 
frost, 

The young new moon was going down. 

A doorway opened on the night, 

And Mr. Burns set off for town. 


He set off quickly with his head 
Ducked low down, and he went smart, 
Behind him came a water pail, 

It struck the snow and broke apart. 


A sudden watery flower bloomed 
Where Mr. Burns might well have been, 
"ut he was halfway to the barn 

In his best pair of trousers then. 


Words came out behind the pail, 
Woman words and close together, 
But Mr. Burns was hitching up 
In the smell of harness leather. 


He slipped the headstall on the mare, 
The Sen-Sen on his breath was sweet, 
He made the traces fast, got in, 

And headed his Dolly’s nose upstreet. 


Mr. Burns had had his way, 

He'd got his town pants, he was free 
And off for Saturday night, good ale, 
And kinder female company. 


Yet he could not resist the chance 

To fling the last word through the door, 
He drew up and flung the word 

Into his house’s glowing core. 


He heard the taunt hit hard and deep 
And cracked the whip across the mare, 
His: runners squealed upon the snow, 
They leapt and went away from there. 


— 
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But Mrs. Burns, as women will, 

Was to have the last word yet, 

She'd gone early to the barn 

When she'd seen how the tide would 
set. 


She'd gone there with an eagle’s eye, 
A handsaw, and determined tread, 
She'd burned her husband’s bridges so 
They hung but by a slender thread. 


So now when he put out his wings 
To start on his victorious flight, 
There came a sharp and ominous 
Crack that ran across the night. 


The mare went on, but not the sleigh, 
Both fills broke off crisp and clean, 
And Mr. Burns who held the reins 
Was somewhere sadly in between 


He left the seat and joined the stars 
In spite of all his lordly girth, 

But his beauty was too vast, 

And Mr. Burns came down to earth. 


He travelled for a little time 
Upon his ample chest and thighs, 
He felt the snow come in and cool 
His ardor and his enterprise. 


The reins burned through his hands at 
last, 

And he slowed down and came to rest, 

Half the snow upon the world 

Was in his trousers and his vest. 


Mr. Burns lay there, the sad 

Ruins of a man, and heard 

The rising tumult of the last 

Word and word and word and word. 
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TREATS YOU’RE NOT GOING TO DO 
WITHOUT THIS YEAR 


Latest proof of Yankee ingenuity is 
prepared egg nog made with fresh 
eggs, heavy cream and sugar, all per- 
fectly blended. All that’s left for you 
to do is add brandy, rum or what-have- 
you. The Whiting Milk Companies 
will deliver this 1941 curtain raiser for 
50c a quart in Worcester, Providence, 
North Shore, Cape Cod and Greater 
Boston, in time for New Year’s parties. 
Try it with your next Hood Tasty Ice 
Cream Roll. 


* * * * * 


A survey conducted by the Edward 
H. Jacob Mushroom Company, oldest 
and largest growers and packers of 
mushrooms in the world, revealed that 
the average housewife over-cooks her 
fresh mushrooms. Research in their 
laboratories developed a way of broil- 
ing the fresh, fully ripe mushrooms on 
a commercial scale and Broiled-in- 
Butter Mushrooms in 6-ounce tins are 
the result. No additional broiling 
necessary. Just heat and they’re ready. 
One can serves 3 or 4 persons and is 
equal in amount to about one pound of 
fresh mushrooms. Directions for serv- 
ing them in various ways are on the 
label. A tin sells for about 49c at 
chain super markets and independents. 
They should save many a Sunday night 
hostess from having to reshuffle the 
salad or thin the soup. 


* * * * * 


Watch for Walter Baker’s new line 
of confectionery products. I particu- 
larly like the Jubilee Rum and Butter 
Wafers. The Jubilee Mint Wafers 
are excellent, too, and you may run 
across their new Cocoanut-Cashew 
Bars or their Mocha-Milk Chocolate 
Bars. Incidentally, the Walter Baker 
Company will be 176 years old this 
year. In the year 1765 the waters of 
the Neponset began grinding the first 
chocolate made in North America. 


* * * * * 


I predict that 1941 will be a year in 
which dehydrated will become 
more widely used and appreciated. If 
you are skeptical, try a 10c bag of 
Minute Man Vegetable Soup Mix. This 
magic bag contains enough soup to 
serve 3 or 4 big bowlfuls. You add 


foods 


by Imogene W olcott 


414 measuring cups of boiling water to 
the contents—cook slowly for 20 
minutes and serve. The vegetables 
which the bag of soup contains are 
carrots, celery, potatoes, pep- 
pers, and a generous quantity of 
parsley. It is already seasoned so 
don’t add salt to the water in which you 
cook it. Nutritionists state that the 
soup is nourishing and f can vouch for 
it that it is extremely good. First 
National Stores is the only chain store 
which sells it but you'll also find it at 
leading independents. 


onions, 


* * * * * 


When you eat ripe olives at a cocktail 
party, do you wish Emily Post would 
whisper what to do with the pit? The 
Lindsay Ripe Olive people have solved 


We 
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that problem for you and Emily by 
omitting the 
pitless ripe olives are on sale in chain 


pits entirely. These big 


store super markets and independents 
at about 23c a tin 


Mills, 
woman’s 


radio commentator 
the Boston 
Traveler, 


Marjorie 
and editor of 
Herald and the 
inates for pantry shelf 
1941 herbs and 
Margaret Norton, 
Leonard Street, Annisquam, Mass. 
Send Miss Norton’s little folder 
and learn about all the savory season- 
ings, soup mixtures, herb teas, 


; Boston nom 
candidates for 
from 


House, 


seasonings 
The Little 


for 


sachets, 
pomanders and aromatic vinegars you 
can order by mail. Small calico bags 
of catnip at 10c each caught my eye. 
Also pot pourri jars at $1.00 and $1.50. 
An assorted box of 6 packets of herbs 
costs 50c. Box contains 6 bags of herb 
teas at 30c. 


Have you discovered Red Cap Re- 
fresh-R? That’s another tip from 
Marjorie Mills. This colorless liquid 
comes in a good-looking hob-nailed 
glass bottle, can be sprayed about to 
remove any unpleasant cooking odors, 
the mustiness of closets, the smoke- 
filled atmosphere of a room after a stag 
poker party. The fragrance is 
French oil of lavender and luckily 
C. M. Kimball Company of Boston 
stocked two years’ supply of lavender 
oil a year ago. Red Cap Refresh-R 
can be found at nearly all independent 
and chain stores. It costs in the 
neighborhood of 25c a bottle. 


basic 


* * * * * 


Hickory Smoked Salt imparts a 
smoky tang to steaks, chops, gravies, 
cold roast turkey, duck or chicken, 
broiled bacon, sausage or ham. You'll 
find Hickory Smoked salt put out by 
Wagner’s in Philadelphia, also by 
Bellows & Company, at S. S. Pierce’s. 
Sprinkle it on canned or fresh corn on 
the cob and you'll think you’re at a corn 
roast. 


* * 7” * * 


Like buckwheat pancakes? So do I. 
First National Stores have a new self- 
rising buckwheat pancake flour. You 
just add water or milk, fry and serve. 
A 1 1-3 pound package costs less than a 
dime. This same chain also expects to 
do a big business in 1941 with its new 
White Spray Cake Flour. Customers 
who use it report fine, tender cakes. 


* * 7 + * 


1941 


beaten 


list of 
small 


Heading my canape 
biscuits 
(Pierce’s sell them wrapped in cello- 
phane ready to heat and split) topped 
with Pinesridge Farms Smoked Turkey 
pate. This smoked turkey spread 
makes good sandwiches, too, as well as 
tasty stuffed celery or deviled eggs. A 
teaspoon on the opened top of a baked 
potato, sprinkled with chives or parsley 
is a food discovery par excellence. 


favorites are 


* * * * . 


Children may like the new “Junket” 
Danish Dessert better than grownups. 
I can best describe it as a cross between 
raspberry gelatine and thin cornstarch 

(Continued on Page 41) 
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Courtesy Society For the Preservation of New England Antiquities for both Interiors and Exteriors. 


F ace, which is not always kind 
to old houses, occasionally wields her 
power of coincidence in such a manner 
that the will of destiny seems to be 
made evident. Sixteen years ago two 
sisters felt an irresistable urge to seek 
the home of their ancestors. They 
found it, thrilled to the fact that its 
charm exceeded their fondest hopes, 
and learned that it was to be destroyed 
within a week—to make way for a 
“fine, new house.” Fortunately, they 
were able to buy it and, by moving it 
only a few rods, to ensure its preserva- 
tion in the setting for which it was 
built. 

Here it was, while standing under 
the branches of a great elm which 
shaded the house, that General Wash- 
ington said farewell to the villagers of 
Wallingford. There is no denying the 
fact that tangible symbols of tradition 
help to build the future greatness of a 
nation. This house which has felt the 
impact of the personality of America’s 
greatest leader wears its aura with be- 
coming modesty. 

Today as you speed along the Boston 
Post Road through the thriving modern 
community which is the southern part 
of Wallingford, if you turn a mile to 
the north on the old High Road you 
will also find yourself a century or two 
in the past. The northern part of the 
town of Wallingford is an old New 
England village, little spoiled by ana- 
chronistic intrusions. 
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THE ROYCE-RICE or 


Washington Elm House 


WALLINGFORD, CONNECTICUT 
by ° 
Philip Dana Orcutt, F. 8. A., A. I. a: 


Here are elm bordered roadsides and, 
snuggling close to the houses like child- 
ren to their mothers’ skirts, the purple 
and the white lilac bushes whose very 
scent conjures the happy simplicity of 
the past, giant rosa rugosas, and oc- 
casional matrimony vines which seem 
only to grow where memories have fer- 
tilized the soil. 

The broad front of the Royce Home- 
stead faces to the south where God put 
the sun, while the less important gable 
end with its overhang appropriately 
turns towards the east where man put 
the street. Here, as guardians against 
any possible modern encroachment, are 
a low stone wall backed with a rose 
hedge and an old stone well with its 
primitive geometrical sweep. The north 
boundary is marked by a long hedge of 
rosa rugosa. Lilacs, hollyhocks, and 
trumpet vine cluster around the house 
itself while, to the south, an old fash- 
ioned garden provides a summer riot 
of colour with the flowers of the 
period. Then, towards the ridge on 
which it stands, the Blue Hills of Con- 
necticut look back upon it through 
varied seasonal hues, but with unchang- 
ing calm. The Sleeping Giant of 
Cheshire and the Hanging Hills of 
Meriden themselves can claim an an- 
tiquity, a permanence, and a beauty 
that no work of man may ever hope to 
achieve. 
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EVENING INTERLUDE 


By MARJoRIE STERLING 


Supper is over, and the dishes are 
done. 

This is our time to relax. You have 
filled your pipe, 

Tamping it down with your work- 
roughened finger 

And lighting it, moving the match to 
and fro over the bowl 

In the way that always fascinates me. 
The smell of it 

Rises to mingle with the fragrant 
apple wood in the stove. 

It is good.... 

Into the pool of yellow light 

The lamp makes on the checkered 
table cloth 

I draw my mending basket, and drop, 

Sighing gratefully, into my waiting 
rocker ; 

While you adjust your glasses care- 
fuily, preparing 

For the nightly perusal of your 
paper. ... 

The room is quiet, yet full of the 
homely sounds 

So familiar, so interwoven into the 
warp and woof 

Of our daily living that we hardly 
notice them: I hear 

The teakettle crooning softly to itself ; 
the measured ticking 

Of the old clock on the mantle, and 
the no less measured dripping 

Of that tap that you must fix; (it has 
a soothing rhythm, tho) ; 

Wood snapping suddenly in the stove ; 
(that spruce, likely, 

That spells the good wood out, some- 
times ) ; 

The rustle of your paper ;—oh, and 

Snow, driven against the panes in 
little gusts 

With a hissing sound.... 

I feel the peace and comfort 

of it 

Drawing the tiredness from me, slow- 
ly, surely. 

I relax. You look at me over your 
glasses and say : 

“I see where Eben Drew's got his ice 
all in.” 
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THE SUN IS IN MY HOUSE 
By Louis Stopparp 


The sun is in my house ; the days slide 
over 

smoothly, day on day. 
sound 

of timbers shifting under the push of 
wind, 

and cold that draws the clapboard 
nails with frost, 

marks the return of winter to the hills. 

The hours of dark come soon, and rest 
comes soon. 

Our lamps put out their welcome miats 
of light 

like islands of warmth on the domain 
of snow. 

Peace is in my house and my eyes can 
see 

the slopes of winter where fur and 
forest rest, 

the flags of smoke from fires my 
neighbors tend 

in their white houses on roads that run 
to mine. 

Orion walks the sky and the Dipper 
swings 

night long, year long, over the silvered 
roofs 

of barn and home. 
come again ; 

the crows call in the sky; the brooks 
run full. 


Only the 


The spring rains 


Sun in my house, and in my neigh- 
bors’ houses 

sun and evening warmth and quiet 
sleep. 
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WINTER BARNYARD 
By Wave VAN Dore 


This sheltered nook is always warm. 
Lighting the barnyard like a sun, 
The strawstack’s golden, rounded 

form 
Really seems quite as good as one. 


Here cattle stand and chew the cud 
Contentedly, two months away 
From happy spring; here pools of 
mud 
Are cherished well ; here birds each 
day 


Fly down to chatter, shake and fluff 
A social feather, or to scratch. 
The place is cozy 2s a muff ; 
Here any day bright thoughts may 
hatch. 
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Tue original house was 


built in 1671 by Nehemiah Royce (or 
Rice as many of his descendants spell 
it) on the Long Highway with its back 
to the wilderness. 

The Royce family lived in the house 
until 1848 and it has been continuously 
occupied until its recent acquisition by 
the Society for the Preservation of 
New England Antiquities. As the own 
ers adapted the house to their changing 
living requirements, it cannot be said 
strictly to be a house of 1671. That is 
the difference between a house and a 
museum. However, the changes sub- 
sequent to the middle of the eighteenth 
century have been so slight that the 
house definitely expresses its first cen- 
tury and much of it has remained un 
changed from the seventeenth century. 

The hinges whether they be H, HL, 
strap, or butterfly, and all the hardware 
are of unusual excellence. One of Ne 
hemiah’s brothers was the vil 
lage blacksmith. Apparently he 
especially favoured. However the car 
pentry or “joinery” as it 


was 


then 
known, is as good as the “iron mong 


was 


ery”—and there is no record of a wood- 
working relative. So, perhaps, Nehemi- 
ah, himself, or even Mrs. Nehemiah 
who had been Hannah Morgan of Rox- 
bury, take. full 
credit for the taste displayed. 

As there are seven lights over the 


Massachusetts, can 


front door, so are there séven rooms. 
Perhaps a careful examination of the 


THE ROYCE-RICE or 


Washington Elm House 
WALLINGFORD, CONNECTICUT 
by 
Philip Dana Orcutt, F. 8. A., A. 1. A. 


slate headstones in the old graveyard at 
the foot of the hill might reveal that 
Nehemiah was also the seventh son of 
a seventh son. Those curious stones 


are carved with none too flattering 
portraits of many of the early settlers 
The ground floor has a large room on 
each side of the entry and, in the leanto, 
a long narrow, tiny windowed room 
But it is upstairs, after negotiating the 
diminutive staircase, that the principal 
interest lies. The most important room 
in the house is the West Chamber, a 
corner of which is illustrated with com 
fortable somewhat later furnishings. 
The fireplace end of this room is 
delicately panelled from floor to ceiling 
and the fire-opening itself, too early for 
a mantle shelf, is framed by a large and 
simple bolection moulding. These 
bolection (projecting or raised) mould 
ings have been little used in domestic 
architecture since this early period of 
which they are The 
other three walls are plastered above 


characteristx 


the wainscoting, and the ceiling is 
bisected by a huge summer beam run 
ning north and south. One of the 
latches has a primitive R worked into 
the iron. 

In contrast to the elaboration of this 
room, the East Chamber is of Spartan 
simplicity, although of no less interest, 
with horizontal pine sheathing for 
walls, a beamed ceiling showing the 
floor boards above, and its own well- 
worn irregular wide board floor. 
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HELPING YOUR CHILD TO BE A WRITER 


IJ. is possible to help your child 
toward the profession of writing ; given 
various factors, of course. It is not 
possible to teach him—or anyone—to 
write. 

Given a child, boy or girl, with the 
beginnings of a writer’s equipment, and 
who, besides, wants to be a writer, 
there are certain helps—to call them 
adjustments and releases, perhaps, 
would be better—which will hasten him 
on his way; make it easier for him to 
know what he is going to do, and why 
he is doing it. 

I say “with the beginnings of a 
writer's equipment.” For there are 
many people, of course, who haven't, 
and can’t be helped to possess, the 
grouping of capacities which build 
literary creativeness. 

Your child who translates everything 
into immediate action, to begin with, is 
not the child most likely to write. He is 
an extrovert; and extroverts do things 
because of the same stimuli which 
make introverts think things. Some one 
of the psychologists even divides people 
into two classes ; those who feel that to 
take some action on a thing is to con- 
trol it ; and those who feel that to name 
and describe a thing is to control it. 
These are extreme definitions. But the 
people whose first instinct is to name 
and describe are the writing-kind. 

In actual life nobody is pure extro- 
vert or introvert. I remember, for 
instance, a friend of mine, a poet, who 
was well mixed with extrovert, and 
who went to spend a week end with a 
friend in the country. When she came 
into the house, she was disturbed by its 
complete disorder; for, order being a 
part of beauty, and poets being fond of 
beauty, most poets dislike disorder, 
though some of them can’t be orderly. 
My friend, however, could produce 
order, and attacked the chaotic living- 
room on the spot. She was scarcely 
begun when her hostess walked in. 
“Don’t touch another thing,” said the 
hostess; “We aren’t here to work— 
we're here to enjoy ourselves!” Her 
guest had to give in. She was faced 
with two days in an environment which 
worried her. But she disliked being 
worried. 

So she sat down in the middle of the 
mess. Before she knew what she was 
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about she had written a poem in which 
she represented herself as making a 
house so orderly that it was part of the 
great order of creation, and a part of 
created beauty. And—believe it or not 
—she so sublimated her wish to make 
actual order into a poem to the effect 
that she had done so, that when she was 
done she found the place had ceased to 
annoy her. She had switched herself 
from extrovert to introvert. She did 
not have any effect on the actual room ; 
but the poem was printed in a woman’s 
magazine of national circulation, and a 
good many women told her that it had 
helped them to keep their actual houses 
in beauty and order. 

There is no moral to this story ; it is 
merely an illustration in one person of 
the roots of creativity, working two 
ways. If she had been all extrovert, 
she would probably have bullied her 
friend into letting her actually clean the 
room. 

So a wonderful spring morning may 
make one of your children jump and 
shout; another become passive and 
silent and perhaps shyly write some- 
thing down about it. They are both 
fine things. But if you try to make the 
child of action a writer against his will, 
you will spoil a good doer to make a 
poor writer. 

But—given a child with the in- 
clination for writing—there are certain 
marks, beyond that inclination, to look 
for. 

The first is word-sense. If your 
child is interested in feeling for the 
right word to describe, in his (or her) 
letters or diaries or talk, the thing he is 
excited about, and seeks that exact 
word, he probably has word-sense. I 
say “letters or diaries or talk,” because 
often articulateness in writing may go 
with inarticulateness in talk. 

The next capacity to notice is 
organization. It is, I think, the intel- 
lectual equivalent of executive ability. 
Most poetry organizes itself in the 
unconscious, and I have known good 
poets who were incapable of shaping 
rightly, consciously or unconsciously, a 
story or article, or even of tellirig an 
anecdote rightly. But to be a prose 
writer your child must have at least the 
beginnings of knowing how to build a 
unit out of the creative ideas and 
feelings he is trying to write down. 


A third capacity, though it is not so 
important, because it can be partly 
cultivated, is fluency; the gift of 
writing along without conscious effort. 
Your child who writes letters and 
diaries easily, or who chatters with 
color and interest, is part way to cre- 
ative writing. 

The last capacity, which is not a 
creative gift at all, is-nevertheless one 
without which the rest are useless. It 
is persistence. Though your child 
writes with the tongues of men and 
angels, if he can’t keep at a thing till it 
is done he'll never be a successful 
writer—or, I am afraid, a successful 
anything else. I must stop here, and 
qualify. Your born writer will always 
and automatically shirk things and 
subjects which don’t interest him. Read 
about the boyhood (or girlhood of suc- 
cessful creative artists of any sort; you 
will usually find that they had high 
grades in things close to their preferred 
talents, and low or mediocre ones in 
those which did not help it forward. So 
do not worry if your creative child 
merely scrapes through his grades on 
physiology or chemistry. Something 
inside him knows what it is doing—it is 
giving its major drive to its major 
talent. But this is not the same thing 
as being bored at the drudgery end of 
everything—and of course everything, 
even polishing a poem, has its drudgery 
end. 

And if you see that your child has 
these capacities, what help can you 
give? Let us look at them again, and 
see. 

As to word sense: Help as casually 
as you can, to give hiin a lively interest 
in words. Tell him stories like the one 
about Kipling being found reading a 
book with intense excitement—which 
book was discovered to be the 
dictionary. Discuss with him word 
derivations, interest yourself and him 
in shades of meaning. (But never 
seem to lecture or do it on purpose. 
Merely care for what he cares for, and 
carry it a little further for him when 
you can.) Let him feel your sympathy 
and interest, but never, never (the 
creative child is sensitive!) force im- 
provement on him or make him feel 
watched or talked over. 

As to his capacity for organization : 
his school-work should be of some help 
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here, if he has the right sort of teacher. 
At home, encourage the relation of 
stories to you, about his own doings.and 
adventures. Then commend the way 
he tells you things. Admire him for 
getting everything in, in its right place 
and with its excellent climax. This 
will waken him to the importance of 
telling things well and rightly. 

As for fluency, encuurage your child 
to write to you, to everyone. Encourage 
the diary habit, every kind of writing- 
down there is. Start his letter-writing 
as early as you can. 


Now for persistence. He must have 


this, or he will drop everything the 
second time a manuscript comes back 
with a rejection slip. Lay down your 
law, and never waver. Make it a 
cardinal principle of his life “You need 
not begin anything unless you like. But 
once begun you must finish.” Bribe 
him if necessary ; bully him; enforce at 
all costs by precept and example that he 
must see things through. 

And last and very important: allow 
your child all the solitude you can. Give 
him a room to himself if it is in anyway 
possible; at least some sort of attic or 


cellar hideaway. Give him time to sit 


silent ; never pull him up with “What 
are you thinking about?” or “Don't 
moon!” It is in these times of apparent 
do-nothingness that the half-conscious 
thoughts and dreams:turn into creative 
writing sooner or later. 

And if, after all this help, your boy 
(or girl) turns into something other 
Nothing 
you have tried to do for him will be 


than a creator, never mind. 
wasted. Not one of these capacities 
you have helped him develop but will 
turn the wheels of whatever career he 
follows. 
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CAMP EDWARDS . 


Down on Cape Cod, a huge army of workmen is 
moving acres of dirt, driving billions of nails, string- 
ing miles of lines for light and power for Camp 
Edwards — a veritable military city where next 
month the Yankee Division, the famous 26th, will 
encamp. Already the reservation has assumed the 
outlines of a complete city with its own railroad 






























Top row, left to right: In his fifty years as a general 
construction superintendent, Arthur I. Negus of South Wey- | 
mouth, the carpenter-foreman in the case, built the Harvard 
Stadium and was one of four superintendents at the building 
of the East Boston tunnel. Here Gilbert Rose of Taunton, 
Mass. gets a few directions from the boss. 

Like Paul White of North Falmouth, each of the work- 
ers checks in at a booth with a checker (E. T. Crowell in this | 
case) before beginning his day’s work. 

Hurrying to his post, each worker passes half-built bar- 
racks, mess halls, day buildings and warehouses. 

Each employee begins his work promptly at 8 A. M. 
Like Philip C. Belanger, hundreds of workmen arise at 4.30 
and 5, to travel 40 or 50 miles to the camp. | 
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Left center: Each of the 6,000 carpenters working at the 
camp fits into a group doing specialized work. This corps 
is putting finishing touches on 63-men barracks to accomo- 
date some 27,000 troops. 
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station, post office, two modern theatres, hospital, 
fire stations and other buildings laid out. 


So immense is this corps of workmen, number- 
ing more than 10,000, that one needs to reduce it to 
persons and individual tasks to understand it at all. 
So YANKEE has taken one foreman and his men 
and followed them step by step through a day’s 


Right center: Each man’s work fits into this huge plan, 
explained by Capt. Karl M. Pattee, Corps of Engineers 
Reserve, constructing quartermaster. 


Bottom row, left to right: Payroll records for his em- 
ployees are checked by Mr. Negus (right) and G. Leroy 
Bradford of Fairhaven, time-keeper for the Walsh Con- 
struction Company, general contractors for the camp. 

Overhead, Philip LaPoint of Abington and Jack Kenney 
of Waltham, string the wires which will bring electricity to 
the buildings. That’s 2,300 volts they’re tying into. 

From the steps of the administration building, the pro- 
gress of the camp can be seen by Brig.-Gen. U. S. A. Robert 
C. Garrett, commanding officer. 

At the quitting whistle, which blows at 4.30, the men 
swarm back to the checking booths to show their badges 
and start their mass exodus for home. 


Photos by Vera Victoreen 








SIR BENJAMIN ‘THOMPSON, COUNT OF RUMFORD 


by Frederick Thon 





SO 


TE ome is perhaps no more 
difficult task than the attempt to dis- 
cover truth, particularly in the study of 
history where the past is obscure, 
records lost, testimony prejudiced. The 
career of Benjamin Thompson, Count 
of Rumford, 18th Century American- 
born soldier, statesman, and scientist, 
is a case in point, for although his 
varied achievements rival those of 
Benjamin Franklin, the truth of his 
history is subject to controversy, for 
even during his lifetime he was charged 
with “Toryism” and his character, 
according to what we know of it, seems 
often contradictory. 

The charge of “Toryism” which 
historians have devoted research to 
examining grew out of Thompson’s 
allying himself with the British at the 
time of the Revolution, but the cause 
for this action remains even yet 
obscure. Was he a loyal American who 
was unjustly accused of being “un- 
friendly to the cause of Liberty” and 
only under duress joined the British? 
Or was he by nature an aristocrat 
whose sympathy carried him inevitably 
into the forces of the King? The 
question assumes importance when we 
realize that Thompson spent most of 
his life in Europe, an exile from his 
native land. 

Furthermore, his character appears 
contradictory for he lost no opportunity 
to advance himself into ranks of 
affluence and nobility, yet his greatest 
services were done for the common 
man and he often affirmed his purpose 
was to lessen the misery of the lowly. 
Are we to regard him as a hypocrite, 
using these ideal phrases only to further 
his ambitions, or was Benjamin 
Thompson, Count of Rumford, sincere- 
ly a benefactor of mankind? Upon the 
answer depends his just reputation, yet 
here history remains silent, being 
unsure of motives. 

He was born in North Woburn on 
the twenty-sixth of March, 1753, in a 
house still standing on Elm Street. His 
father died when he was less than two 
years old, his mother re-married two 
years later, and his step-father, after 
seeing: that the boy secured a good 
schooling in the town, apprenticed him 
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to an importer of British goods in 
Salem. Here young Thompson early 
indicated his gift for mechanical ex- 
periment, so much so that “instead of 
watching for customers over the 
counter, he busied himself with tools 
and instruments under it.” He con- 
trived a perpetual motion machine 
which was successful in theory but 
disappointing in practice, and devoted 
such close attention to experiments 
with gunpowder that a fireworks dis- 
play he prepared to celebrate the repeal 
of the Stamp Act exploded pre- 
maturely and severely injured him. 
Business becoming stagnant as a con- 
sequence of the non-importation agree- 
ment, Thompson returned to Woburn 
to study medicine and attend scientific 
lectures at Harvard with his lifelong 
friend Baldwin, who later developed the 
Baldwin apple. For awhile Thompson 
taught school in Concord, New Hamp- 
shire, then known as Rumford, from 
which name he derived his later title, 
and while there took his first step to 
advance his fortunes by marrying a 
widow of considerable property nearly 
fifteen years his senior. 

He at this time is described by 
Baldwin as being “of a fine manly 
make and figure, nearly six feet in 
height, of handsome features, bright 
blue eyes and auburn hair.” Attracting 
the attention of Governor Wentworth, 
he was appointed a Major in the second 
provincial regiment of New Hamp- 
shire, yet soon afterward he was called 
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before a committee of patriots to 
answer for releasing two deserters 
from the King’s troops then occupying 
Boston, and though he was acquitted, 
his residence in Concord was mobbed 
and he was forced to seek safety in 
‘Woburn. There, also, he was arrested, 
tried, and acquitted, but within two 
months, on October seventh, 1775, he 
had taken the irrevocable step of 
deliberately joining the British, as he 
said in a letter to his father-in-law, 
“determined to seek for that peace and 
protection in foreign lands, and among 
strangers, which is denied me in my 
native country.” In 1778 he was pro- 
scribed in the Alienation Act of New 
Hampshire, and in 1781 his property 
was confiscated. 

Meanwhile he had established him- 
self in close favor with Lord George 
Germaine in England, one of the Secre- 
taries of State, and had been appointed 
Secretary of the Province of Georgia, 
Inspector of all clothing sent to 
America, and Lieutenant Colonel Com- 
mandant of Horse Dragoons at New 
York, a regiment of American 
refugees. The War, however, ended 
before he engaged in any extensive 
combat, and Thompson returned to 
England, was knighted by George III, 
and at the age of but thirty-one was 
chosen by the Elector of Bavaria to be 
his military and civil adviser. 

Endeavoring, as he said, “to unite the 
interest of the soldier with the interest 
of civil society, and to render the mili- 
tary force, even in the times of peace, 
subservient to the public good,” 
Thompson instituted widespread re- 
forms in the army so that the soldiers 
became “better paid, better clothed, 
better housed, better taught ;” they were 
allowed to earn money for themselves, 
were given occupation in large army 
workshops where they manufactured 
their own supplies, and military gardens 
were established and maintained for 
the benefit of the public. 

Among his civil reforms, Thomp- 
son’s most singular accomplishment 
was the successful regulation of 
pauperism. Munich at this time was 
overrun with beggars, and Thompson, 
with the help of the civil authorities on 
New Year’s Day, 1790, when the 
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mendicants were most numerous, 
arrested every one of them and placed 
them in large public work-houses where 
they were given useful industry and 
provided with food, warmth, and 
medical care. His success secured him 
the co-operation of all classes of 
society, even including the paupers 
themselves who, in _ fact, when 
Thompson was taken sick as a result of 
his exhausting labors, went publicly in 
a body to the cathedral church to pray 
for his speedy recovery. 

Other social improvements begun by 
Thompson included the extension of 
the public roads and highways, the 
building of public kitchens, the selective 
breeding of horses and horned cattle, 
the establishment of military academies 
open to the youth of all classes, and the 
redemption of a vast tract of waste 
land nearly six miles in extent which 
adjoined the city. In this garden, later, 
a monument commemorating his work 
was erected, “to him who rooted out the 
most disgraceful public evils—idleness 
and méndicity ; who gave relief, occu- 
pation, and good morals to the poor, 
and to the Fatherland so many schools 
of instruction.” In recognition of his 
achievements, Thompson was given 
many official honors, including, in 1791, 
the rank of a Count of the Holy Roman 
Empire, for which title he chose the 
name of the American town, Rumford, 
where he had left his wife and daughter 
Sarah. The latter, upon her mother’s 
death, joined the Count at the court of 
Munich and her correspondence and 
autobiographical papers reflect the gay 
social life in that circle. 

Not only was Thompson apparently 
a public benefactor but also he was 
something of a scientist. His curiosity 
and mechanical ingenuity lead him to 
make many experiments in illum- 
ination, colors, gunpowder, fireplaces, 
and especially concerning the nature of 
heat. Having burned his mouth in 
eating an apple pie, his ever-inquisitive 
mind sought to determine “this extra- 
ordinary quality of retaining Heat 
which apples appear to possess,” and he 
noted, furthermore, that silver teapots 
retained the heat of liquids much longer 
than those made of porcelain, and that 
water conducted heat much more 
readily than the wooden spoons he used 
in his laboratory. 

He found by experiment that heat 
could be directed in ovens and fire- 
places so that temperatures were in- 
creased, smoke controlled, and fuel 
conserved. As the scientist Youmans 
says, “He was the man who first took 


the question of the nature of Heat out 
of the domain of metaphysics, where it 
had been speculated upon since the 
time of Aristotle, and placed it upon 
the true basis of physical experiment.” 
As a result he demonstrated the fallacy 
of the then current belief in “the free 
passage of Heat in all directions 
through all kinds of bodies” and 
arrived at the conclusion that “Heat 
could not be a material substance, but 
must be something of the nature of 
motion.” 

Our present-day fireplaces and 
furnaces utilize principles he dis- 
covered, and the ordinary coffee per- 
colator and fireless cooker make 
practical application of his experi- 
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ments. His Essays, published between 
1796 and 1812, described his inves- 
tigations, and in 1799 Thompson 
organized in London a “Royal Insti- 
tution” with Humphrey Davy as its 
head “for diffusing the knowledge and 
facilitating the general introduction of 
useful mechanical inventions and im- 
provements, and for teaching by 
courses of philosophical lectures and 
experiments the application of science 
to the common purposes of life.” 

He had already given the sum of 
$5,000 to the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences at Boston to facili- 
tate investigations into- the practical 


- utilization of heat and light, with a 


Rumford Medal to be bestowed pre- 
ferably for “such discoveries which 
shall, in the opinion of the Academy, 
tend most to promote the good of man- 
kind.” A similar fund and medal he 
gave to the organization of scientists in 
London known as the Royal Society, 
for the purpose “of encouraging such 
practical improvements in the gen- 
eration and management of heat and 
light as tend directly and powerfully to 
increase the enjoyments and comforts 
of life, especially in the lower and more 
numerous classes of society.” It seems 
fitting that the first Rumford Medal 





was awarded Thompson himself for his 
discoveries in light and heat. 

During the time he was establishing 
the Royal Institution in England, the 
United States government offered to 
make him Superintendent of the pro- 
posed Military Academy in this country 
as well as Inspector-General of the 
Artillery, but although Thompson had 
hoped to return to America, had even 
negotiated for the purchase of an 
estate in Cambridge, Massachusetts, he 
was too busy at the time to accept the 
positions offered him here. 

In 1805, Thompson married his 
second wife in Paris, the widow of the 
distinguished French chemist Lavoisier, 
but their natures proved to be unlike— 
he accused her of being “a female 
Dragon”—and they soon parted com- 
pany. He leased a villa in the Paris 
suburb of Auteuil, tended his garden of 
flowers, played billiards against him- 
self, and created a stir of comment by 
dressing entirely in white, even to his 
hat, during the winter months because 
he wished to keep himself warm and 
had found “more heated rays are 
thrown from a dark body than from a 
light one.” 

On August twenty-first, 1814, after 
an illness of three days, Benjamin 
Thompson, Count of Rumford, died. 
On the monument over his grave in 
Auteuil appears the 
“Physicien célébré, 


inscription : 
philanthrope 
éclairé, ses découvertes sur la lumiére 
et la chaleur ont illustré son nom. Ses 
travaux pour améliorer le sort des 
pauvres le feront toujours cherir des 
amis de lI’humanité.” To Harvard 
University he had bequeathed funds 
which established in 1819 the Rumford 
Professorship in the physical and 
mathematical sciences “for the im- 
provement of the useful arts, and for 
the extension of the industry, pros- 
perity, happiness, and well-being of 
Society.” 
see eee 


Blizzards Ahead About Now 

and that reminds us of a letter we received 
last year right after the big St. Valentine's 
day storm. We quote: 

“A neighbor of mine .. . 85 years of 
age .. . who has always scorned ‘them new- 
fangled notions’, awoke on the morning of 
the 15th, looked out, and congratulated him- 
self that the gale had swept his yard clean 
so that it would not be necessary to shovel 
his way to that little house in the back yard 
made famous by James Whitcomb Riley. 
However, when he got there he found that 
said gale had loosened the door and packed 
snow in solid to the roof. So then he had 
to go back for his shovel.” 

Them “new-fangled notions” have their 
advantages. 
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JUST AMONG OURSELVES 
(Continued from Page 9) 





The trend this year in clothing runs to 
bright reds and blues—and military whites. 
One of the shops that particularly interests 
us is “Lanz of Salzburg” at 668 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. We happen to know 
the proprietor of this shop—met him on a 
Nantucket boat a few years back—and we 
rather imagine his clothing is not only very 
much in taste but also practical—which is 
more than we can say for many suppliers of 
ski wear. Drop in there and have a look 
anyway. It'll be well worth while. 

One new gadget caught our eye in the 
Ski Annual though we can’t vouch for its 
efficacy: Bousquet’s Tow Rope Gripper. It 
hitches to a belt (yours) and thence to the 
tow rope, saving wear and tear on arms, 
back, and mittens. 

Of course the wise will again be fussing 
this year for new boots. Good boots are a 
must—no two ways about that. Bass has 
the answers—as does Edwin Clapp. 

There’s the question of bindings, too. Will 
they be racing bindings—or just a plain all 
purpose touring binding with spring heel 
strap and possibly rubber ankle holder. Our 
own guess is that trick bindings, except for 
the downhill racers, aren’t worth the trouble. 

There have been murmurs for quite a few 
years now that cross country skiing is good 
sport—and that the ups and downs of tows, 
lifts, etc., have detracted from the attention 
cross country trips should be receiving. With 
greater emphasis on less need for accidents 
arising out of the “will to win” and the “will 
to schuss” maybe 1941 will find cross coun- 
try coming in again. For our part, we re- 
commend lessons—then more lessons for the 
newcomers, lessons for the novices, occa- 
sional lessons for intermediates, and then— 
use of the tows, yes, with possibly two or 
three trips downhill to start the day—fol- 
lowed by a last trip up the home tow—a 
cross country run to an adjoining tow hill 
—and the final schuss of the day down ‘it to 
home—or the next best thing to it—a waiting 
vehicle to take you there. 

Don’t forget—that February issue’s brew- 
ing fast—and good skiing! 


x kK OK OK * 


SCHUSS 
By IsABELLE ANDRUSS 


I’ve never joined, I must confess 

In winter sports without duress. 

I’ve never entertained a hope 

That I’d come zooming down a slope 

With birdlike grace. I’ve favored skis 

For younger fry who took with ease 

A sudden spill to horizontal. 

Whose sinuses (I think they’re 
frontal ) 

Could stand the gaff. But now dear 
Santy’s 

Brought me parka, skis and panties, 

I’ve got to face the cold brisk air 

And sacrifice my derriére. 
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LONGSHORE SOUNDINGS 
by 
Robert Whittier 


























Taz soundings this month owe a salute in the general direction of 
George Doane. And a rather belated gesture it is at that. For it was some 
years ago in the cabin of the old Sea Lure that we first heard George tell this 
yarn. And many times since in many places we've repeated the tale, not always 
giving him the credit line, but never forgetting the inimitable manner which added 
flavor to his telling. 

Most down-east seagoing yarns lose much flavor when reduced to cold 
type—and we hesitate to reproduce this one, but it contains enough of the ele- 
ments of typically YanKee humor to stand transformation a bit more successfully 
than some of the other and better known off-watch stories. And besides, we’ve 
been asked if we would occasionally spin a yarn of this sort—so here you are. 

Down off the New England coast is a pinpoint on the map, called Little 
Long Island. Now it isn’t much of an island and most folks never hear of it, 
but a handful of families have lived there for a great many years. 

In winter it usually ices up all around the island, with an open tide-swept 
channel between there and the mainland, so that when cold weather sets in the 
inhabitants prepare themselves for a period of self-sufficiency and a lack of 
off-island communication. 

Now in the middle of a very hard winter an old lady died on the island. 
The relatives of the deceased took a hasty survey of the lumber situation— 
such a luxury as a city made coffin being quite out of the question—and they 
soon discovered that short of pulling down an end of a bait house, or rendering 
their own privy quite unfit for winter meditation ; there just wasn’t any lumber 
suitable for the job at hand. 

While they were pondering on their problem, with the assistance of most 
of the island’s population, there came a heavy, masculine knock on the door. 

It seems that down at the Town Landing there was a schooner-rigged pinkie 
tied up, frozen in for the winter. And her skipper, who was a lifelong friend of 
the deceased, had heard of the family’s plight, and had made his way up the 
steep path to the house to offer his suggestion. 

“I’m dreadful sorry "bout there bein’ no lumber,” he began, “But bein’ as 
how Lucy come of seafarin’ stock I wondered if maybe ye wouldn’t think it 
perfectly fitten an’ proper if she was te be stitched up in canvas ?” 

“Now down in my lazareet I’ve got an old fores’l I ain’t been a usin’ of for 
two seasons ; an’ I’d be mighty glad to break it out for you, if you’ll hev it.” 

The distraught relatives needed only a hasty consultation to decide that there 
was wisdom in a prompt acceptance, and presently the schooner’s master was back 
with a great bundle of weather-stained duck over his shoulder—the sail still 
with two reefs-in it, just the way it had been unbent two years before. 

Arrangements now being complete, the services were held in due course at 
the tiny island church, with the entire population in attendance. 

In the middle of the services, a nephew of the old lady, who was sitting in 
one of the front pews, suddenly burst out in a snort of half-smothered laughter, 
gulped, reddened to the roots of his hair and quieted down. Again, a few min- 
utes later he repeated his ill-concealed mirth, much to the astonishment of the 
little group of sorrowers. 4 

When the mourners filed out, the men gathered in a little knot outside the 
front door to await the trudge down the path to the cemetery. One of the more 
curious approached the nephew. : 

“Henry,” he began, “that didn’t seem very respectful to me, you laffin’ 
all through your a’nts services. What in tunket was wrong with ye ?” 

“Warn’t nothin’ wrong,” replied Henry. “An’ I didn’t mean no dis- 
respeck either. Fact I was dreadful fond of the old girl, but by Godfrey 
Scissors I couldn’t help bustin’ right out when I got to figgerin’ how odd she’d 
look a-kitin’ through Hell under a double reefed fores’1!” 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
(Continued from Page 7) 





SHALLOWS AND SHIPWRECK 


In the Louis Bromfield manner, and 
already a best seller, is Frances Park- 
inson Keyes’ Fielding’s Folly (Julian 
Messner, 345 p.p., $2.50). A rich and 
beautiful girl with an upright Vermont 
background marries an impoverished, 
handsome southerner with flexible ideas 
about love and money. These different 
standards bring about the inevitable 
clash of wills, even on the Hawaiian 
honeymoon. After much flirting with 
marital shipwreck in rather shallow 
waters—true love brings them to a 
happy landing. The author draws 
skillfully from her experiences in 
official Washington and in foreign 
lands. 

*_* ** * * 

The Hornet’s Longboat by William 
Roos, (Houghton-Mifflin, 240 p.p., 
2.50). A well-told tale of one of the 
high-lights in clipper history, recon- 
structed from the diary which an old- 
time, unbeatable sea-captain kept inside 
his shirt. 

The Hornet with Capt. Josiah 
Mitchell in command, sailed January, 
1866 from New York for San Fran- 
cisco. By May she had rounded the 
Horn so easily that the old man felt 
that such “good luck was a bad omen.” 
A barrel of varnish burst—and three 
longboats left the blazing ship. Only 
one boat, forty-three days later, reached 
a Hawaiian port four thousand miles 
away. The half-dead captain and his 
men had hit the only break in the rocky 
shore for thirty-five miles! When 
they were recovered enough to be taken 
to the infirmary in Honoiulu, they were 
visited by Mark Twain who, ill with 
“boohoo” fever, made notes from his 
cot for his paper, the Sacramento 
Union. Good Americana. 

*_* *# & * * 


USEFUL PAGES 


Unique and useful in as many ways 
are the 700 or so drawings culled from 
Marion Nicholl Rawson’s books on 
early American life to make her, 
Antiquer’s Picture Book, (E. P. Dut- 
ton, 96 p.p., $2.50). If you want to 
construct anything from an old rural 
mailbox to a roadside gallows these 
attractive drawings will give you a 
clear design. They will also identify 
designs on pottery and brass, and the 
mysterious tools and implements seen at 
country auctions. Covering such a 
wide range of objects on land and sea, 


this book is as pleasant a text-book as 
you can find. 
x**x* ** * * 


A Revolution in European Poetry, 
1660-1900 by Emery Neff (Columbia 
Univ. Press, 279 p.p., $3.00) is the only 
short history on that subject available 
in any language. The comparative 
chronology of poems, events, and ideas 
in England, France, Germany and Italy 
are enlightening. Written primarily 
for scholars, it makes absorbing reading 
foranyone. As Prof. Neff lived in the 
countries whose work he evaluates, he is 
suggestive and interpretive, showing 
how poetry mirrors the ideas, the 
changes of taste, and social ferments of 
a nation. Poets, though they may not 
speak each other’s languages, are the 
common barometers of spiritual and 
social change 

*_*s* *& * * 


In a floral jacket comes the Book of 
Herb Cookery, by Irene Botsford Hoff- 
man, president of the Berkshire, 
(Mass.) Garden Center. (Houghton- 
Mifflin Co., 251 p. p., $2.50), for the 
benefit of real cooks. But the puzzled 
recipients of herbs put up in fancy con- 
tainers for the Christmas trade will 
bless these enlightening pages. Take 
an example from the first ten pages 
giving a list of culinary herbs. . . Sum- 
mer Savory. Parts used: leaves, 
Cooked with beans (page 119) ; one of 
the ingredients of fine herbs (P. 12); 
with split pea soup (P.28). You have 
it in a nutshell, and the whole book is 
workmanlike and useful. 

*~_* **& * * 


THOUGHTS BY ENGLAND 
GIVEN... 

Whenever anything comes straight 
from the heart it hits a bull’s-eye. Alice 
Duer Miller, known for her sparkling 
prose (she is our guess as the author of 
Escape), has written a story in easy 
verse, so simply set down, so objective 
in its understanding that it will survive 
most of the solemn books written about 
the American point of view during the 
present crisis. The White Cliffs 
(Coward-McCann, 70 p.p., $1.00). In 
1914 Susan Dunne “from a small white 
town on a deep-cut bay, in the smallest 
state in the U. S. A.,” married and 
bore a child to an Englishman who was 
killed in action. Rearing her boy in 
the accepted tradition of the well-born 
British, her clear Yankee eyes saw with 
amusement their insular arrogance, 
their stodginess. Less funny, on a 
visit home, was the sideshow which 
prohibition had made of her own coun- 
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try. Then having grown to love and 
understand her adopted people, she 
faces another war. Broken-hearted 
she tells off the reasons why her son 
should not “tread the way his father 
trod’, and then in lines of deep feeling 
—why he must. Ending with the al- 
ready much-quoted : 

“I am American bred, 
I have seen much to hate here—much 

to forgive, 
But in a world where England is 
finished and dead, 

I do not wish to live.” 


*x* eK KK * 


Dark Music by Wilbur Chapman 


Goodson (Falmouth Pub. Co., 56 p.p.,. 


$2.00). We like the title; we like 
these deep-throated poems of the moods 
and meanings of nature ; we like it that 
their author raises prize-winning 
poultry in the shadow of Chocorua 
mountain, and we pin a blue on this, 
his new venture. 














Scotty 


is a hard-bitten old seaman, long since land- 
bound. The local minister calls him a 
heathen. Scotty laughs and says that he has 
been closer to God than the pastor will ever 
get. 

“Listen, son,” he says, “when you are 
hangin’ from an icy rope a hundred feet above 
the ship’s deck, with a gale blowin’ through 
your underpants, you know God is there. 
You'll hear him talk to you; but when you're 
down, all safe and sound, you'll forget every- 
thing he said.” 

(from a freshman theme by Edward 
Eagleton of Dakota Wesleyan Uni- 
versity ) 
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BRASS HINGE 
By Dionis Coffin Riggs 


Ma WAS a practical woman. I 
don't know where my sister Adeline got all 
her notions, saving ribbons from the girls’ 
dresses, and books full of pressed flowers, and 
such truck. Though maybe she did come by 
it natural, for Pa, in spite of his bluff sea 
manner, was always bringing home things 
with sentimental value—a bit of coral from 
the South Seas, shells from foreign beaches, a 
Japanese chest that an emissary of the emperor 
himself had given him, a bronze goblet made 
from a bolt of the Ship Dunbar that crashed 
head-on on the rocks off Sydney Heads. 

Addie spread everything out on the what- 
not with little cards attached. But Ma 
wouldn’t have it,—said they gathered dust, 
and looked untidy. (Addie wasn’t much for 
dusting, though she liked to see things neat.) 
Ma made her put them away in the covered 
closet that stood in the corner. It most broke 
Addie’s heart, but she’d go there and get the 
curios to show anybody new that came to the 
house. 

There was one thing she was especially 
pleased with. Pa gave it to her when he 
came home from his last voyage. It seems 
he’d been taken sick while they were cruising 
in the Pacific looking for whales, and when 
he couldn’t stand it any longer he called his 
mate to him, and said, “Mr. Flanders, if I 
don’t set my two feet on land pretty soon, 
there'll be a funeral here on deck,—and you'll 
have to read the service. 

“Now I'll tell you what to do,” Pa went on. 
“Head ship no’thwest for Pitcairn’s Island. 
I'll go ashore there, and you cruise about in 
charge of the ship for the rest of the season. 
In two months’ time, or thereabouts, come 
back, and if I’m alive I'll take her back around 
the Horn to Martha’s Vineyard. If not, well, 
—I’d better be dead than the way I feel now.” 

So they took him ashore, a pretty sick man, 
and the folks there took him in as though 
he was one of them. They fed him and nursed 
him and talked to him. He stayed with a man 
named Christian, who told him how his grand- 
father had founded the settlement on the 
island. It seems there’d been a mutiny on a 
3ritish ship namd the Bounty, and Fletcher 
Christian took possession—but law, you know 
all about that. There have been papers and 
books written about it. Why they even had a 
moving picture of it. 

Pa had a way with folks. He liked these 
Pitcairn Islanders and they liked him. When 
he got to walking around the little tots would 
come along, too, and he’d tell them stories and 
talk to them. I can remember how he used 
to talk to me. 

When the time came for the ship Far Away 
Thursday October Christian didn’t want to 
see him go. He wouldn't take a cent for car- 
ing for him, and he gave Pa a little brass 
hinge from the Bounty. There wasn’t much 
left of the old ship then, either. 

Pa gave it to-Addie because he knew she’d 
cherish it. 

And she did. She got it cut and showed it 
to people, and told them about Bligh, the 
British captain. (How she hated the critter !) 
And she told about the old man on the island 
who had taught all the little children, and had 
read to them out of the Bible. She told about 
Christian and his son, and his grandson. She 
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had a good memory for things, and a good 
way of talking—like Pa. 

The winter after Pa died the parlor was 
shut up, and there wasn’t much company the 
next spring. So it was some time before 
Addie went to the closet, and then she couldn’t 
find her hinge. 

Law! What a stir she made! She insisted 
Henry had taken it back to California with 
him when he’d come on for the funeral. She 
wrote to him each week as usual for Ma’s 
sake, but her letters were pretty nippy. Henry 
didn’t know what was troubling her. He 
wouldn’t ask. 

Fifteen years later, when Ma died, Henry 
came on again, and Addie asked him point- 
blank. 

“Henry,” says she, “have you got my brass 
hinge from the Bounty?” 

“No,” he says, “I haven't.” And he looked 
her right in the eye, so Addie knew he didn’t 
have it. 

She thought a spell. “I tell you who’s got 
it! Do you remember that minister that sup- 
plied the pulpit, and boarded here? I never 
could bear that man. He had mean little 
shifty eyes, and he kept looking at that hinge, 
and asking questions about it. How do you 
suppose he can preach a sermon with that on 
his conscience?” 

If ever that minister’s name was mentioned 
Addie would snort, but she didn’t tell anyone 
but me of her suspicions. 

She never found out where that hinge went. 
But after she’d gone I found it. 

We were tearing out partitions in the old 
hen-house. It had been there close to a hun- 
dred years, and wasn’t fit for fowl any more, 
so I thought we might shem it up, and fit it 
out for John’s children to play in. 

John was helping me. “Look here, mom,” 
he says. “Everything’s ramshackle but this 
little hinge. The one at the top is rusty, and 
so’s this one and that. But this fellow’s differ- 
ent, just looks as if it had stood the weather 
graceful !” 

“Queer,” says I, “the freaks nature takes. 
The rain didn’t trickle down that way, though 
why—Say! That’s Addie’s hinge! The hinge 
from the Bounty.” 

“The hinge from the Bounty!” John gave a 
long whistle, then. “Boy!” he says. 

Then he commenced scratching his head. 
“You know, mom, I remember now. I helped 
grandma fasten that hinge on. I remember as 
clear as though it happened yesterday. 

“*Run into the house, John,’ she said, ‘and 
fetch me a little hinge from the tin box behind 
the clock.’ 

“T climbed up on a chair, and I tried to shin 
up over the sink, but I couldn’t reach the 
shelf,—and then I remembered there was a 
hinge the right size in the parlor closet. So 
I got it.” 

“Poor Addie!” I says. 

“I took it out to grandma, and she said, 
‘No, no. Not that one!’ But she tried it up 
against the window sash, and it fitted just 
right. 

“ “Might as well use it, I suppose, as have 
it lying around!’ So she screwed it in. 

“I watched her turn it tight, and saw little 
bright circles where the screw heads bit in.” 

“Well, un-screw it, John,” 

And he did. 

Now here it is, back in the corner cupboard. 
And I’m most as set up over it as Addie would 
have been. 


says I. 
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the Old Tavern 
Gilmanten, N.M. 


THE OLD GILMANTON TAVERN 
by 
Caroline §. Miller 


“ 

Ix 1793,” reads Daniel 
Lancaster’s History of Gilmanton, 
New Hampshire, “Joseph Young, Esq., 
erected the tavern house and store.” 
After a varied career, first as a highly 
successful tavern, then, from 1834 as a 
temperance public house, the building 
was sold twelve years ago at auction. 
But it remained unoccupied and de- 
teriorated both in appearance and 
value. 

At last a few years later a group 
formed the Gilmanton Tavern Asso- 
ciation and purchased the building. 
Memberships were bought either in 
money or in hours of work on repairing 
and renovating. It is not unusual ona 
summer’s day to see two or three 
ladders leaning against the walls of the 
building and a motley crew of amateur 
painters wielding their brushes with 
enthusiasm. 

In the summer of 1939 the tavern 
began to function again, not as a tavern 
or dwelling but as a combined book- 
store and antique shop, with rare books 
from the library of Professor C. H. 
Page of Gilmanton, and unusual pieces 
from the collection of Miss Florence 
Fisher for sale. A certain percentage 
of the profits go to the Association. 
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UNCLE SAM’S INK 


by 
Ralph E. Williams 


Boanzp bones, stinking to 
high heaven. A quiet man, working 
with mortar and pestle behind locked 
doors in a shop hidden away in a gler. 
beside a babbling stream. “Black Sat- 
urdays” in which white men turn, with- 
in a few hours, to the hue of Negroes. 
That is the story of the manufacture of 
an ink successfully designed to foil 
counterfeiters ! 


Titus Eddy, born March 1, 1803, 
near Hanover, N. H., (then Dresden, 
Vermont), was reared as an apprentice 
in his father’s engraving shop. But he 
became more interested in the inks used 
to transpose the etchings to paper than 
he was in the engravings themselves. 
Eventually he set out on his own at 
Troy, N. Y. Here on the Piscawankill 
he settled down and erected the wooden 
mill which still stands today. 

Working on the formula he had 
experimented with back in New Hamp- 
shire, Mr. Eddy began the manufacture 
of an ink which he knew could not be 
duplicated without his aid. In the 
ovens, using resin for fuel, he burned 


beef bones from the neighboring 
slaughter-houses until they were 
nothing but black char. These then 


were taken to the mill by the creek side 
and ground to a soft, fine powder. 

The burning resin forth a 
heavy, oily, black smoke which was 
piped through copper tubes into a large, 
brick building in the rear of the 
furnaces, the doors and windows of 
which were sealed tight. On the last 
day of the week the doors and windows 
were opened, the soot accumulated on 
walls and ceilings was scraped off and 
taken into his laboratory where, with 
secret ingredients, he mixed and ex- 
perimented till he had what he wanted 
—the ink to foil counterfeiters and one 
that could not be duplicated except by 
his secret formula. A trip to Wash- 
ington, a conference with the Treasury 
officials—and for $50,000 a year he was 
to furnish Uncle Sam with the ink to 
print the government bills. 


gave 


For fifty weeks the furnaces would 
burn and the mill would grind, and then 
for two weeks, Mr. Eddy would shut 
himself up in his laboratory and mix his 
ingredients. None came near him until 
that “batch,” a year’s supply for the 
government, was done. Then under 
heavy guard, the ink would be taken to 
the express office and shipped to the 
printing offices in Washington. 

In 1856 he died, after passing the 
secret on to his son James, who con- 
tinued the business for more than a 
About the turn 
of the century, however, others began 
producing a cheaper ink that met the 
government requirements, though none 
was of the quality of Mr. Eddy’s, it is 
said. When his contract ended in 1908, 


he failed to renew, and now the secret 


quarter of a century. 


of the ink is gone, dying with him on 


March 20, 1918. 





Gun and Hound and Fox 


George Frink is not dead yet; not at all. 
At 84 he is spry and walks around directing 
the work on his Woodstock Hill, Connecticut 
farm. But unlike the rest of us, he has 
already had his tombstone set up just the 
way he wants it. 

The stone is in Woodstock Hill Cemetery, 
and looking at the front it appears not an 
unusual one. The top line says: “George 
Frink, 1857 . . .” with the last date, of 
course, left open. The second line reads: 
“Avis Gallup, 1872-1928", Mrs. Frink being 
deceased. 

But on one edge—the edge that looks off 
to the wooded valley below is the photo- 
graph (pictured above) framed in wrought 
iron, covered with glass, and set into the 
granite. Beneath the picture, chiseled out of 
the granite, are the words: 

“This is Fanny, my favorite fox hound. I 
have shot over two hundred foxes with the 
gun I hold.” 

Mr. Frink explains that he posed Fanny 
in the picture because she was the best 
“durned” fox hound he ever saw. And that’s 
the way it should be for the tombstone of a 
man who went foxhunting, not so much to 
kill a fox, but because he loved intelligent 
dogs. 

** kek * 
The National Dunking Association 
has taken YANKEE’S president, Robb 
Sagendorph, into the fold. We quote from 
the letter announcing this fact to Mr. Sagen- 
dorph: 

“We wish to take this opportunity to make 
you an honorary member of the National 
Dunking Association, which was formed last 
year to ‘spread good cheer and good fellow- 
ship through dunking.’ 

“The articles that you have been publishing 
in the ‘Yankee’ magazine together with the 
marvelous recognition you have given to Cap- 
tain Hanson Crockett Gregory, the inventor 
of the hole in donuts, deserved recognition in 
itself. 

“We are enclosing a membership card, a 
dunking pin, and a complete set of rules on 
dunking.” 

** kee * 
Correction 

A credit line should have been given to 
Helen Swain on Seven Brave Yanks page 
which appeared in the December YANKEE. 
Through Miss Swain’s interest and effort 
the story of the seven courageous individuals 
was made possible. 
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NEWS ABOUT NEW ENGLAND WOMEN 


Niw ENGLAND hospitality will pre- 
vail at the Hotel Astor, New York City, on 
January 24th, when several hundred mem- 
bers of the National Society of New Eng- 
land Women gather for their annual Found- 
er’s Day Luncheon. The occasion will mark 
the forty-sixth anniversary of the founding 
of the Society, with fifteen members, by the 
late Mrs. William Gerry Slade. Mrs. Low- 
ell Fletcher Hobart of Cincinnati, president 
general, will preside. 

Mrs. John E. Lanphear and Mrs. Charles 
A. Soper of the Brooklyn Colony are co- 
chairmen of arrangements assisted by the 
following members of the Colony: 

Mrs. John J. Feerick, president, ex officio ; 
program, Mrs. W. Palmer Smith, chairman ; 
luncheon, Mrs. Fletcher M. Cook and Mrs. 
Thomas T. Whittier; reservations, Mrs. 
Herbert L. Holly, chairman, Mrs. William 
Henry Heins, Mrs. Adolph A. Hirstius; 
reception, Mrs. Frank J. Arnold, chairman; 
Mrs. Arthur C. Dyer, Mrs. Frank H. Par- 
cells, Miss Ida E. Redfern, Mrs. Soper, Mrs. 
J. Richard Wiggins, and Mrs. Georgiana 
Brown Harbeson and Miss Alice D. Butter- 
field, president and past president of New 
York City Colony. 


Past Presidents’ Club 

The Past Presidents’ Club of the National 
Society, of which Mrs. John Foster Mc- 
Millan of Elizabeth, N. J., is president, will 
hold its semi-annual meeting preceding the 
Founder’s Day luncheon. Organized by Mrs. 
McMillan last year, with one hundred chart- 
er members, the club furthers the projects 
of the National Society along patriotic, civic 
and philanthropic lines. Other officers of 
the club are: Miss Alice D. Butterfield, 
New York City, first vice-president; Mrs. 
Charles A. Soper, Brooklyn, N. Y., second 
vice-president; Miss Bird Allen, Pasadena, 
Cal., third vice-president; Mrs. Lucy E. 
Swonger, Kansas City, Mo., fourth vice- 
president; Mrs. James F. McBride, Ruther- 
ford, N. J., recording secretary ; Mrs. Frank 
F. Fuller, Elizabeth, N. J., corresponding 
secretary; Mrs. William Lane Boice, West- 
field, N. J., treasurer; Mrs. Raymond A. P. 
Nash, Philadelphia, historian. The late Mrs. 
Edward B. Huling of Larchmont, N. Y., 
was the organizing chaplain. 

Mrs. Hobart will preside at a meeting of 
the National Board of Managers at the 
Hotel Astor, January 23rd. Enroute to 
New York, she will be the guest of the 
Charleston, W. Va., Colony of which Mrs. 
H. M. Cogan is president. 

Mrs. Hobart will serve on the Advisory 
Committee of the Women’s Patriotic Con- 
ference on National Defense to be held at 
the Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D. C., 
January 27th to 29th. The Society is a mem- 
ber of the Conference. 


New Members 

Mrs. James E. Gardner of Fort Worth, 
Texas, registrar general, announces the fol- 
lowing new members: 

Albany, N. Y., Colony—Mrs. Edmund R. 
Lupton; Ann Arbor, Mich., Colony—Miss 
Vivian Sydney Case, Miss Jessie M. Hut- 
chins, Mrs. Abraham L. Heartt, Mrs. Wil- 
lian D. Lent-Koop; Brooklyn, N. Y., Colony 
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—Mrs. Howard A. Flynn; Davenport, Iowa, 
Colony—Mrs. George W. Boldt; Detroit, 
Mich., Colony—Mrs. Albert C. Pasini; Eli- 
zabeth, N. J., Colony—Miss Ella M. Con- 
key; Glendale, Cal., Colony+Mrs. Will 
Farnham Small; Los Angeles, Cal., Colony 
—Mrs. Roscoe M. Breeden; New Haven, 
Conn., Colony—Miss Edith A. Downs; New 
York City Colony—Miss Gladys V. Clark, 
Mrs. George T. Tunnell; Northfield, Minn., 
Colony—Mrs. Edward R. Cooke; Omaha, 
Neb., Colony—Mrs. Oscar G. Albertsen, 
Mrs. George R. Fawkes, Sr., Mrs. Charles 
W. Freeman, Miss Pearl R. Freeman, Miss 
Ruby W. Freeman, Mrs. Julius F. Harmon, 
Mrs. Samuel C. Johnson, Mrs. Kate Ben- 
net Stone; Pacific Grove, Cal., Colony— 








Mrs. John Foster McMillan of Elizabeth, 

N. J., Eastern Chairman of Better Films and 

head of the Past Presidents’ Club, which 

will meet January 24th at the Hotel Astor, 
New York. 





Mrs. Mabel Sheldon Gilmer ; Pasadena, Cal., 
Colony—Mrs. Arthur B. Shepard, Mrs. L. 
Winchester Stacy; Portland, Ore., Colony— 
Mrs. John F. Herman; Rochester, N. Y., 
Colony—Mrs. Edward E. Ford, Mrs. Ches- 
ter B. Jacobs; Suffolk County, Long Island, 
N. Y., Colony—Miss Helen M. Ingersoll. 


Arts and Crafts Committee 

Mrs. Georgiana Brown Harbeson of New 
York City, National Chairman of the New 
England Arts and Crafts Committee, sug- 
gests visits to the following exhibits: New 
England Rooms, American Wing, Metropo- 
litan Museum of Art; Decorative Arts Ex- 
hibit, Museum of Cooper Union; Arts and 
Crafts of New Englanders, “America 
House,” all in New York City; American 
Decorative Art, Brooklyn, N. Y., Museum 
featuring antique design material and chil- 
dren’s costumes of different periods; Early 
New England Arts, Essex Institute, Salem, 
Mass. 

Those liking old quilts and embroidered 
bed covers should not fail to see the “Breed” 
bedspread at the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, the “Fifield” crewel-embroidered bed- 


spreads, and “Adams” christening blanket 
in the Boston Museum. 

Mrs. Harbeson has originated a pioneer 
course in creative embroidery and needle- 
work for young boys and girls at the pro- 
gressive Lincoln School, New York City, 
which the teachers of the school are con- 
tinuing under her guidance. The course 
opened with an exhibition of needlepaintings, 
designed and made by Mrs. Harbeson, to 
show the modern approach to this ancient 
art. The children are encouraged to plan 
similar work using their own ideas, materials 
and subject matter. © 

The children are inventing a variety of 
samplers expressing their favorite hobbies, 
sports or records of events. The boys are 
as enthusiastic as the girls, designing ship 
pictures, to be embroidered in the way the 
old sea captains and sailors used to make 
wool stitched portraits of the ships they 
sailed. Mrs. Harbeson believes that the use 
of various materials and new techniques, 
stimulates imagination and develops creative 
ability. 

The Parent Teachers Association has be- 
come interested in the course and many of 
the mothers have organized classes. 


Better Films Committee 


Mrs. John Foster McMillan of Elizabeth, 
N. J., eastern chairman of Better Films, 
gives a synopsis of the following films :— 

“The Long Voyage Home” (United 
Artists) with John Wayne, Thomas Mit- 
chell, Ian Hunter and Barry Fitzgerald. A 
saga of men who follow the sea, based on 
four one-act plays of the sea by Eugene 
O'Neill. One of the really great pictures 
of the year. 

“The World in Flames” (Paramount) 
written and documerited by William C. Park, 
presents a stirring warning to all demo- 
cracies for necessary preparedness in order 
to maintain peace. It is a straightforward 
record of the past ten years, so excitingly 
filmed that it holds one engrossed from start 
to finish. The wonderful courage of Eng- 
land makes a fitting climax for a grim and 
powerful lesson. 

“Thief of Bagdad” (United Artists) with 
Conrad Veidt, Sabu, June Duprez, John 
Justin. A skillful interweaving of several 
of the tales from the “Arabian Nights” 
with effective Oriental music and singing. 
An extraordinary and spectacular picture. 

“Night Train” (20th Century-Fox) with 
Margaret Lockwood, Rex Harrison, Paul 
Von Henried. An exciting spy story timed 
when the Germans invaded Czechoslovakia. 
Excellently directed with unusual incidents. 

Mrs. McMillan calls attention to the Film 
Information Service, with headquarters in 
Baltimore, which offers in regard to com- 
mercial and industrial films what the form- 
er U. S. Film Service offered in regard to 
government films only. The Service will 
be a central source of information of films 
generally. 

Subscribers will receive a monthly bulletin 
listing new films or selected older films which 
could be used advantageously in a visual 
education program. The Service is offered 
to schools as a clearing house for informa- 
tion on their institutional films. 
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Among the Members 


Mrs. Mable Holmes Parsons, a member 
of Portland, Oregon, Colony, is professor 
of English at Portland Extension Center, 
Oregon state system of higher education. 
Her poems have appeared in Westminster 
Magazine, Prairie Schooner, The Spectator 
of Portland, and the New York Times. Her 
latest book of verse is Listener’s Room. She 
is now preparing a volume of bedtime stories 
told to Indian children and an epic of Indian 
romance in early Oregon. 

Mabeth Hurd Paige, a member of Minne- 
apolis Colony, and a lawyer has represented 
her district in the state legislature 18 years. 
In the last session, she was chairman of the 
House Committee on Public Welfare and a 
member of the following committees :—Civil 
Administration, Education, Public Domain, 
University and State, Schools. 

Mrs. J. C. Willcox, a member of Minne- 
apolis Colony, is conductor of the Willcox 
Vocal Ensemble of Minneapolis, a federated 
club of professionally trained singers. 

Mrs. Joseph E. Bickers, vice president of 
Westfield, N. J., Colony, is registrar general 
of the National Society Sons and Daughters 
of the Pilgrims. 

Miss Florence Morrison Spofford, presi- 
dent of Pilgrim Colony, Chicago, is an 
honorary member of the Woman's Athletic 
Club in recognition of her outstanding work 
as Captain of the Red Cross Motor Corps 
in the World War. 


Activities of the Colonies 

TOLEDO COLONY, Mrs. Eldred W. 
Eastell, president, will have a program of 
“Ancestral Reminiscences” on January 23rd 
arranged by Mrs. W. J. Cosgray. Hostesses 
will be Mrs. Rodell D. Murray, Mrs. Eastell 
and Mrs. Alice C. Kinsey. The Colony has 
given through Mrs. J. Kent Hamilton, a 
charter member, 20 copies of the Old New 
England Magazine to the public library to 
complete its file of issues. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y., COLONY, Mrs. 
Edward Winslow Holmes, president, will 
meet at the Rochester Museum of Arts and 
Sciences on January 18th. Miss Orel L. 
Adams, former art supervisor of the Roches- 
ter Public Schools, will display “Arts and 
Crafts of New England.” Miss Verna A. 
Chapin will discuss current events. Mrs. 
Fred A. Phillips will review a recent, book 
in dialogue. Mrs. M. C. Rowe will be 
hostess. 

PLYMOUTH ROCK COLONY of Pas- 
adena, Cal., Mrs. Edward A. Strong, presi- 
dent, will meet January 8th with Mrs. James 
W. Fertig. Mrs. Lawrence Wilson will 
speak on “Three Centuries of Development 
of New England Religious Ideals.” 

DETROIT COLONY, Mrs. Henry M. 
Booth, president, will hear Dr. Frank E. 
Bowman speak on “The Great Pyramid” at 
a luncheon January 22nd at the Woman's 
City Club. Mrs. Grace Hauber will be 
hostess for a welfare sewing meeting Jan- 
uary 8th. 

NIAGARA FALLS COLONY, Mrs. 
John A. Mayle, president, will hear a paper 
on “New England Bridges” by Mrs. Leon 
B. Starkey at a meeting January 17th. 
Hostesses will be Mrs. Norman H. Belden, 
Mrs. Charles Cox and Mrs. Edward Frank. 

DAVENPORT, IOWA, COLONY, Mrs. 
Louis Block, president, will be entertained at 
luncheon January 16th at the home of Mrs. 
C. F. Cook assisted by Mrs. U. S. Binford. 


Mrs. Paul Tornquist will read a paper on 
“Home Crafts of Old New England.” 

CLEVELAND COLONY, Mrs Monroe 
W. Spear, president, has compiled a his- 
tory of one hundred buildings erected in 
Ohio before 1850. These include churches, 
public buildings, schools, homes of Presi- 
dents of the United States, and of men noted 
for their contributions to history, science, 
literature and art. Copies of the records 
have been placed in the Western Reserve 
Historical Society, the Library of Congress 
and the Colony files. 

WESTFIELD, N. J., COLONY, Mrs. 
William Lane Boice, president, will con- 
tinue its study of New England, January 
2nd, at the home of Mrs. L. S. Pratt. Mrs. 
Joseph Bickers will speak on “Jogging 
Around Rhode Island.” The colony has 
started a fund to purchase an American Flag. 
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Bronze tablet, commemorating the founding 
of Elizabethtown, placed on the front of the 
First Presbyterian Church, Elizabeth, N. J., 
October 20th by the Elizabeth Colony. The 
tablet was designed by Clarence B. Ogden. 





SAN DIEGO, CAL., COLONY, Mrs. 
Ray A. Potter, president, will hold a lunch- 
eon January 6th at Hotel Churchill. Mrs. 
Guy W. West will present Hella Rhein- 
heimer, soprano, and a string quartet. The 
colony gave Thanksgiving dinners to ten 
needy people. 

MERIDEN, CONN., COLONY, Miss 
Helen A. Coe, president, will be entertained 
January 15th by Mrs. William J. Wilcox. 
“Christmas Doorways and Chrysanthemum 
Culture” will be the topic of an illustrated 
lecture by William G. Racker. 

WHITE PLAINS, N. Y., COLONY, 
Mrs. Ferdinand R. Decker, president, will 
meet at Mrs. Decker’s home on January 
13th. Miss Elizabeth Schavoir, teacher of 
elementary design at the New York School 
of Applied Design, will speak on “Arts 
and Artists.” 

LAWRENCEVILLE, N. J., COLONY, 
Mrs. Tobias Brill, president, has chosen 
“Quilts” as the topic of its meeting on 
January 10th. Mrs. Edward A. Morris and 
Mrs. Louis S. Rice will be hostesses and 
Mrs. Walter E. Short, program chairman. 

KANSAS CITY, MO., COLONY, Mrs. 
Robert Barrie, president, will celebrate the 


forty-sixth birthday of the National Society 
with a luncheon January 24th at the home of 
Mrs. H. A. Rapelye. Christmas toys were 
given to the Lowell School. The Colony has 
a scholarship at the University of Kansas 
City, for a girl of New England ancestry. 
Membership is held in the Valley Forge His- 
torical Society, and the Needlework Guild 
cooperated with. 

SUFFOLK COUNTY, LONG ISLAND, 
N. Y., COLONY, Mrs. James D. Cockcroft, 
president, will be entertained January 17th 
by Mrs. Arthur M. Swezey of Patchogue 
Mr. Paul Bailey, editor of the Long Island 
Forum, will speak on “Long Island History.” 

PITTSBURGH COLONY, Mrs. Lowell 
Innes, president, will visit the Buhl Plane- 
tarium January 13th. Mrs. Homer A. Flint 
will be hospitality chairman. The Colony is 
adding to the sinking fund of its yearly 
scholarship at Pennsylvania College for 
Women. Philanthropies of the Colony in- 
clude sewing for the Red Cross and the 
Home for the Friendless, and contributing to 
the Community Fund, Helping Hand Fund 
of the National Society and the American 
Red Cross War Refugees. 

ROCKFORD, ILL., COLONY, Mrs. F. 
C. Benham, president, will hold a joint meet- 
ing with the Daughters of the American 
Revolution January 20th at the home of 
Mrs. R. W. Sheets. Dean Ruth Steele Buff- 
ington of Rockford College will speak, 

GLENS FALLS, N. Y., COLONY, Mrs. 
Robert E. Patterson, president, will have a 
buffet supper followed by a musical program 
January 28th. Hostesses will be Mrs. Lottie 
Farlin and the Misses Clara A. Martin, Flor- 
ence Hathaway and Ruth V. Sumner. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y., COLONY, Mrs. 
Glenn D. Anthony, president, will meet Janu- 
ary 9th at the home of Mrs. Ralph E. Haven. 
Mildred Peck Blackburn will speak on “Life 
on a Vermont Farm Fifty Years Ago.” Mrs. 
Leon E. Bushnell, first vice president general 
of the National Society, will be program 
chairman. Mrs. J. O. Simmons is in charge 
of music and Miss Ruth Burhans of host- 
esses. The executive board will hold a break- 
fast at the Onondaga Hotel January 6th 

PASADENA, CAL., COLONY, Mrs. F. 
C. Pew, president, will hear papers January 
17th on “New Hampshire” by Mrs. Arthur 
W. Miles and on “Arts and Crafts” by Mrs. 
Clinton E. Jackson. Mrs. John P. Odel! will 
be chairman of hostesses. 

ATHENS, OHIO, COLONY, Mrs. John 
Cross, president, will answer roll call Jan- 
uary 15th with “Current Events of New 
England States.” Mrs. C. E. Atkinson will 
speak on “The First Settlement in Ohio.” 

SARAH BASSETT WHITE COLONY 
of Rochester, N. Y., Miss Eleanor Munger, 
president, will have a national defense meet- 
ing January 27th at the home of Mrs. F. J. 
Kirch. Old Glass will be exhibited. Mothers 
of members of the Colony, which is made up 
of young women, will be guests of honor. 

PORTLAND, ORE., COLONY, Mrs. 
Robert E. Merrick, president, will have its 
annual meeting January 17th with Miss 
Miriam R. Ewing as chairman. The Colony 
has assisted the Women’s Convalescent 
Home, Community Chest, Helping Hand 
Fund and Pacific University Guild. 

. ALBANY, N. Y., COLONY, Mrs. Ed- 
ward C. Mason, president, will meet January 
23rd at the home of Mrs. Ellison N. Chase. 


(Continued on Page 39) 
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ONCE 
By Grapys N. Hoover 


Yankee City Child: 


Once I slept in a feather bed 

Way down on a farm in Maine, 
And once I caught a speckled trout 
From a boat on a lake in the rain; 


And once I found three Cardinal flowers 
That flamed by a lonely wood, 

And once, just once, a cuckoo called 
From the branch above where I stood. 


Yankee Country Child: 


Once I rode in a motor bus 
Through a crowded city square, 
And I visited once an art museum 
With beautiful paintings rare; 


And once I skated on roller skates 

On a pavement smooth and chill, 

And once, just once, I climbed the shaft 
That stands on Bunker Hill. 




















YANKEE will give next month an appro- 
priate set of Audubon bird cards in full color 
for the best drawing received from any artist 
not over fifteen years old. Drawings must 
be in black India ink, four inches wide and 
five inches high, and must be sent not later 
than the 15th of the month to the Editor of 
Children’s Page, YANKEE, Inc., Dublin, 
N. H. Decisions of the judges will be final 
and YANKEE cannot assume responsibility 
for the return of drawings. 

Subject for February: “A Yankee Valen- 
tine.” DRAWINGS MUST BE MAILED 
NOT LATER THAN JANUARY 15. 








‘im natural historians among 
you will say, “Bears aren’t ont in 
winter!” Well— sometimes they are 
—when a chinook or warm wind melts 
the hard snow crust and puts thoughts 
of far-off spring in the hearts of wild 
folk. This mother bear came out to 
watch her cud make a snow man (or 
snow bear) and Boxer, the cub, is 
building it on this page so that you can 
watch him, too. 

Would you like to see some more 
adventures of Boxer and his mother? 


Perhaps Boxee wrtl/ have a 
A NEW BIRD BOOK 


A book called American Songbirds 
by Maitland A. Edey (Random House, 
N. Y., $1.00) has just come out. If 
you are beginning your study of birds, 
or even if you’ve been studying them a 
long time, we know that you will like 
this. For over twenty years Mr. Edey 
has observed bird-life, and you may be 
sure that his sensible suggestions on 
how to study birds in the open are well 
worth following. He tells you how to 
identify most of the song birds in the 
northeastern states. The book has 
many beautiful colored plates by one 
of the greatest modern American bird 
artists, the late Louis Agassiz Fuertes. 
They are really a very famous col- 
lection of pictures, having been done 
originally for the New York State 
Museum. 

Although this is a book that your 
mothers and fathers are sure to enjoy, 
it is something you will like especially. 
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OLDHAVEN TALES 
by Joseph Chase Allen 








Orsaavex lays by the side of 
the sea. Landsmen might say that it 
“lies” there, but Oldhaven is owned and 
populated by a seafaring folk and at 
sea nothing lies except perhaps the 
sailors, now and then. So Oldhaven 
lays, as a ship lays to her anchor, with 
the sea lapping so closely along the 
edge of Water Street that a northeast 
gale will set a dozen wood-piles adrift. 

But the land slopes sharply upward 
as it leaves the shore and the houses of 
the old captains are built all along the 
slope, staggered slightly from the 
street lines so that each will command a 
view of the water. On the highest 
point, overlooking all, the old, old- 
timers built their churches. In order 
that they might be “a little nearer 
Heaven,” according to _ tradition, 
although Captn. John Gunderson often 
said that he had “been a damned sight 
closer to the hereafter at sea level than 
he ever expected to get in that white- 
washed gospel-shop”; referring to the 
white-painted Methodist church. 

Nevertheless he was a punctual and 
regular attendant, stumping up the hill 
on his wooden leg every Sunday morn- 
ing along with the others; Captn. 
Jimmie Case, Captn. Mort Chadwick, 
Captn. Peter Claghorn, Bill Cleveland 
and Zeph Tilton, all dressed in their 
traditional “shore clothes” and looking 
solemn as befitted the time and 
occasion. On days when the bluefish 
were biting there might have been some 
absentees, but as a rule chey were there ; 
they and numerous others of the same 
clan. 

Captn. Gunderson was of Norse 
descent, but he was two or three 
generations removed from his original 
immigrating ancestor and was quite as 
much of a Yankee as the rest albeit a 
trifle “leaner in the beam” as they said, 
than the traditional broad, chunky 
skippers of the town. On Sunday, 
when he came to church he unshipped 
the peg-leg that he had made from the 
butt-end of an oar, and wore his Sun- 
day leg. The week-day leg that served 
to réplace the natural one, removed by 
a sweeping blow from the fluke of a 
killer-whale, was reinforced with iron 
bands and carried a heavy spike in the 


end. But the Sunday leg was of 
African mahogany, beautifully turned, 
with inlay of mother-of-pearl and ivory 
in an intricate pattern. The foot 
terminated in a soft rubber pad and it 
made no sound when he walked up the 
church aisle. 

The old captains were quite attached 
to their churches. Some attended the 
Methodist, some the Baptist, and they 
adhered to the principles of their 
respective denominations, but they had 
no arguments about them among them- 
selves. No, they merely felt that it 
was good for a man to go to church. 
If he had anything to say on prayer 
meeting night, fair enough: “give him 
way to spout,” as Captn. Chadwick 
always said. If he didn’t feel like 
speaking, that was all right too. But 
there must be no hypocrisy; on that 
they were allagreed. “A man ought to 
live the same way seven days a week!” 
declared Captn. Bill Cleveland, who 
was having a smoke with a group in the 


lee of a bait-house, and all hands 
agreed. 
This was a broad and somewhat 


humorous principle, as it worked out; 
for the devout old men were a rough 
and ready breed, punctuating their con- 
versation with explosive profanity at 
any and all times. As when, on a hot, 
summer morning when it was difficult 
to keep awake and listen to Reverend 
Raynor, Captn. Jim Cottle leaned over 
and whispered to Captn. Hime 
Hancock. Captn. Hancock was slight- 
ly deaf, and Captn. Cottle whispered 
again. For the second time he failed to 
make his companion understand, and by 
that time the entire congregation, 
minister as well, was interested to know 
what it was all about. Unconscious of 
this, Captn. Cottle tried again and his 
explosive whisper spread all over the 
church a: he blurted. “Godamuinit, 
Hime, I asked you to have some 
raisins !” 

This offended no one, for the reason 
given. It was Captn. Cottle’s natural, 
everyday self that was speaking and he 
would not put on additional frills for 
Sunday in the way of mannerisms. 
Neither did it detract in the least from 
his honest respect for the church and 
the things it stood for. So these old- 
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timers thought and believed, and so 
they operated when matters demanded 
their attention, which brings. up the 
subject of Captn. E. Hugh Smollet. 

Captn. E. Hugh Smollet was from 
“outside”, neither a native son nor 
adopted, although he wanted to be 
admitted to the inner circle. But wind 
and sea was “agin’ him” as various of 
the old-timers said. First of all he was 
a master in steam and although he 
would spin yarns of every ocean in the 
world, he didn’t know his sail, which 
was a tremendous mark against him. 
Further, his conduct as relating to 
religion was not in accord with the 
principles of the old captains. “In the 
first place,” explained Captn. Bert 
Cromwell, the hardware merchant, “a 
man hadn’t ought to be ashamed of his 
first name. Smollet’s first name is 
Elihu, which is a_ perfectly good, 
Christian name. But he, being a poor, 
unfortunate steamboat man, feels 
obliged to wear his shore canvas seven 
days a. week and so he puts a harbor 
trim on to his name and holds it 
permanent.” 

The second and worst thing against 
Smollet was his inshore ideas regarding 
religion. He held that a man must 
carry a set of Sunday manners and 
break them out on the Sabbath Day, 
parade them before the public and then 
put them back into storage until the 
Sabbath rolled around again. 

Seen about the main street or in 
Cromwell store on a Monday, for 
example, Smollet would spin yarns 
about the Barbary Coast or the beaches 
at Tahiti, working in as many sul- 
phurous adjectives as any of the rest 
and even additional touches if he be- 
came enthused. But on Sunday he 
wouldn’t say “darn” even if he pounded 
his fingers, and he expressed horror 
unmistakable when old Captn. Horatio 
Flanders, warmed up to white heat at a 
revival, leaped to his shaky, old legs and 
with trembling voice and white beard 
a-flutter yelled: “I tell you folks, what 
the world needs is the good, old- 
fashioned faith! The kind of faith 
that Columbus had when he cast off 
and sailed into an ocean where no man 
ever sailed before! The kind of faith 
that our own whalers had when they 
put to sea for the first long voyages! 
They didn’t know what they were goin’ 
to meet, they didn’t know but what the 
devil was layin’-to off there waiting to 
gobble them, but they didn’t care a 
damn! They figgered that they had 
lived right, that the thing they wanted 
to do was according to the Holy Writ 
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and that the Lord laid dead to leeward 
of ’em, waitin’ to bear a hand if it was 
needed! That’s the kind of faith we 
need, and less of this damned, modern, 
frosted-cake variety of religion as 
rotten and undependable as a wormy 
timber! To hell with such religion, I 
say, to hell with it!” 

Now all hands knew that the old man 
was sincere. Even Reverend Raynor 
said: “Amen!” when he sat down, for 
the Reverend Raynor had been to sea 
too, and he knew his people. But Smol- 
let jumped right up and gave a long dis- 
course on “profaning the house of 
God,” which set all hands against him 
right there, especially the old captains. 

Talk was plentiful around the 
wharves and in the boat-houses after 
that. The old-timers knew that Smol- 
let’s daily life was no freer from blame 
than those of the other men, yet he 
turned out to every prayer meeting 
never failing to “take the deck and at- 
tempt to scuttle every cussed man in the 
village,” as Captn. Jimmy Case said. 
The old-timers talked of keel-hauling 
and various other violent measures, but 
they knew when they said these things 
that it was just talk. This was some- 
thing new to all of them and they just 
didn’t know what to do about it. In the 
meantime Smollet strutted more than 
ever and talked about running for se- 
lectman which rankled more than any- 
thing else. What might have resulted 
if he had, no one can say because, 
strangely, there were people, notably 
some of the women-folks, who sup- 
ported him to some extent, because of 
his extra polish. 

The only comfort that came to the 
old-timers was voiced by Captn. Lish 
Pease. Captn. Lish was a boyish old 
man, with a round, ruddy face always 
wreathed in smiles and a mischievous 
twinkle in his sea-blue eyes. 

“I tell ye, boys,” said Captn. Lish 
again and again: “Smollet will go just 
so far and no farther. I’ve seen things 
like this before. When things are just 
right the Lord will scuttle him just as 
sure as you’re born, and then he'll 
either go to livin’ like the rest of us or 
he’ll pay off and leave us entirely. You 
wait and see!” 

Somehow, in spite of these cheering 
predictions, nothing seemed to happen 
to interfere with the troublesome pro- 
gram of the steamboat man. He got so 
finally that when he arose to speak in 
prayer-meeting, he didn’t offer any- 
thing but abuse, and when he offered 
prayer, he mentioned by name individu- 
als whose souls, he said, were being 


dangled over the fiery pit because of 
their sinful existences. Time was pas- 
ing, the winter was coming on and the 
town election was approaching. The 
peace and tranquility of the village was 
disturbed as it had never been before 
and Smollet seemed to be gathering 
headway every day. Such were the 
thoughts of the representative men of 
Oldhaven as they mustered out for 
prayer meeting on that cold, windy win- 
ter night. 

It was gloomy in the church. Partly 
because of the apprehensions of the old 
captains and their friends, and partly 
because something seemed to be wrong 
with the lights. They didn’t burn as 
brightly as usual, and Captn. Jimmie 
Case cussed the oil with fluency as he 
tried to trim them brighter without ef- 
fect. This outburst drew a patronizing 
admonition from Smollet, whereupon 
Captn. Jimmie who was about half his 
size and much older, walked right up to 
Smollet and offered to mop the deck 
with him if he opened his mouth again. 
Smollet flushed, but made no reply, and 
Captn. Jimmie moved slowly away mut- 
tering. Reverend Raynor came in and 
the people seated themselves, and it was 
observed that Captn. Lish Pease edged 
into the pew with Captn, Jimmie which 
was right astern of Smollet. All hands 
felt relieved because they felt that 
Captn. Lish would prevent Captn. 
Jimmie from violence in case Smollet 
abused him. 

The service progressed as such 
things do without any interruption of 
schedule and at length Reverend Ray- 
nor called for testimonials. “It seems 
to me, he added, that we may properly 
omit personal references from this part 
of our regular program.” 

One or two of the old captains arose 
to say a word or two. They had learned 
their testimony by heart and never 
varied from the one form. Captn. Gun- 
derson always said: “Give your neigh- 
bors plenty of sea-room except in time 
of need. Then, the quicker you can 
lay alongside, the better.” Captn. Jim- 
mie Case used to say: “A coal-black 
African native will die before he will 
break the rules of his heathen faith. We 
can learn somethin’ from that native, 
folks.” And Captn. Jim Cottle always 
opened up with : On the land and on the 
sea . 

Directly Smollet stood up and all 
hands drew an uneasy breath, Captn. 
Jimmie hitched forward in his seat, and 
Captn. Lish edged ahead of him, being 
nearest the aisle. Smollet looked 
around pompously, cleared his throat 
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and made a few opening remarks. Then 
he said: “It ain’t for me to stand up 
here and indict the sinful. I haven't 
any real right to criticize and abuse my 
neighbors for their irreligious acts. 
That ain’t the way to approach the Su- 
preme Ruler with a complaint, as all 
these master mariners know. When 
we had a complaint from forrad in the 
days at sea, we didn’t look for abuse 
from the sailors. No, they came aft 
with respect and stated their case and 
that’s what I’m going to do. I shall 
pray in all humbleness for the purifica- 
tion of these ear-ring souls.” He al- 
ways called them “ear-ring.” 

As he said this, he began to “buckle” 
as Captn. Eph Look always called it, 
bending knees, shoulders and hips as 
he started to kneel. But midway, as 
you might say, something seemed to 
happen. The heavy man swayed for- 
ward, off his balance, and his clutching 
hands found nothing to break his fall. 
With a crunching sound his nose hit 
the pew-back in front and he staggered 
to his feet. Gasping in pain and dizzi- 
ness, he turned halfway around and 
cursed the place, its people, and their 
habits through at least four generations, 
then rushed bleeding from the church. 
Reverend Raynor did his best to pre- 
serve order and decorum, but a hastily- 
delivered benediction was the best he 
could do. Smollet had fallen, the ten- 
sion was broken, and the village had 
swung back to normal in a moment’s 
passage. All hands knew it and were 
glad. 

Outside little knots of people gath- 
ered to discuss the happening and sev- 
eral of the old captains gathered around 
Captn. Lish Pease. “You said it would 
happen, and it did!” they.declared again 
and again. Captn. Lish grinned. “Yes,” 
he agreed, “I predicted it and I felt 
pretty certain that tonight was the night 
too.” “Sho! and Did you now?” came 
the wondering chorus. “Yes,” went on 
Captn. Lish, “I was so sure that I 


wanted to make certain that the plans . 


of the Lord wouldn’t foul anywhere, 
and so, when Smollet started to kneel 
down, I hooked the slack of his pants- 
leg ona nail. That clinched it!” 


An Interesting Revival 

of arts and crafts is being carried on in Brent- 
wood, New Hampshire. Here at the Brick 
House, Robert F. Heartz and other specialists 
in crafts teaching have revived the old methods 
as well as incorporating the new in weaving, 
needlework, enameling, tray and furniture 
decoration, and the hooking of rugs. If you 
are especially interested in weaving, Mr. 
Heartz can demonstrate to you pretty nearly 
every kind known to man. 





NEW ENGLAND WOMEN 
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Mr. William Smith, retired educator, will 
speak on “What's the Use, What's It All 
About, and What's the Answer?” 


NEW HAVEN, CONN., COLONY, 
Mrs. Mary Bishop Bullard, president, will 
hold a luncheon at Calvary Baptist Church 
January 27th. Mr. C. Alton Means, an officer 
of the Collectors’ Club of New Haven, will 
speak on “The History of Valentines,” illus- 
trating the talk with his rare collection of 
old valentines. The oldest dated valentine in 
the collection bears the date, 1792, but some 
of the undated ones probably are at least a 
hundred years older. A musical program of 
songs appropriate to the program is being 
arranged by Mrs. John C. Robinson, music 
chairman. 


ELIZABETH, N. J., COLONY, Mrs. 
Robert O. Bouton, president, will celebrate 
its twelfth birthday January 6th at the Hotel 
Winfield Scott. Past presidents of the 
Colony serving as hostesses will be: Mrs. 
John Foster McMillan, Mrs. Frank F. 
Fuller, Mrs. Mathias Steelman and Mrs. 
Henry G. Nulton. “Christmas in the New 
England Colonies” was the topic of the 
Christmas party of the Elizabeth Junior 
Colony, Miss Joan O. Bouton, president. 


GLENDALE, CAL., COLONY, Mrs. E. 
W. W. Hayward, president, will designate 
its meeting, January 15th, as “Lest We For- 
get.” Episodes in the history of the founding 
of the National Scciety will be presented. 
The Colony has contributed to the new build- 
ing of the Y. W. C. A., the Community 
Chest and the Red Cross. 


MILWAUKEE COLONY, Mrs. Samuel 
J. Sutherland, president, will hold its Jan- 
uary luncheon at the Y. W. C. A. Mrs. Wil- 
liam Black will show colored slides of -Wil- 


liamsburg and Natchez Gardens. 


BOSTON COLONY, Mrs. John J. Er- 
win, president, will meet at the College Club 
January 29th. Mrs. Charles L. Ogilvie will 
speak on “Famous Painters of Far Cathay.” 


RUTHERFORD, N. J., COLONY, Mrs. 
Elliot B. Hussey, president, will assemble 
January 21st at the home of Mrs. William 
W. Rich. Mrs. Hussey will speak on “Covy- 
ered Bridges of New England.” 


BRONXVILLE, N. Y., COLONY, Mrs. 
Joseph Pope, president, will hear a talk on 
January 27th on “New England Stitchery” 
by Mrs. Georgiana Brown Harbeson, Nation- 
al Chairman of the New England Arts and 
Crafts Committee. Mrs. Chester M. Clark 
will be hostess. 











Owner Says SELL 


Located in Southern New Hampshire. Seautiful old 
Colonial house—old features, all modern improve- 
ments—ell destroyed by fire—main house mostly 
smoke damage, suggest not rebuilding ell. Barn— 
rete swimming pool—5-room guest 
cabin—86 acres—brook, open fields and woods— 
magnificent view of Mt. Monadnock. 
This is a chance of a lifetime. 
This property is to be sold. 
EDGAR L. GILLETT 
11 Beacon Street 
Boston, Mass. 


East Jaffrey, 
New Hampshire 

















SWOPPER’S COLUMN 
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WANTED—Maine postmarks. Will swop obso- 
lete Maine postmarks, stamps, old china, or hand- 
weaving. J5155G. 

Have many beautiful sets of foreign airmail and 
commemorative stamps individually packed in cello 
phane envelopes. Want postcard projector, cameras, 
field glasses, air rifles, or what have you? J5166G. 

What am I offered as a swop for a bottle, flat on 
both sides, but has a small sail boat inside. The glass 
bottle is medium green and made into an electric 
light? J5211G 

Clocks, clocks, clocks. Nearly 100 office, wall, 
marine, antique, tambour, desk, marble, kitchen, 
travelling, cottage, wooden works, brass, 8 day, 1 
day, 30 day, 400 day, Waltham, Howard Ingraham, 
Beale, Seth Thomas, Ansonia, and so forth. I've 
cornered the market on antique clocks, now I want 
to swop some of them. What is offered? J5434G. 


Stamps—missed a few issues of Famous Ameri- 
cans. fant to trade blocks of four I have, for those 
I have not? Perfect centering. D4632 


I will swop some old and original Currier and Ives 
prints for any make of old automobile dating back 
further than 1915, that is in good condition. 720. 


EDUCATIONAL 


I have three wnused nationally famous corre- 
spondence courses in cartooning. Will swop for good 
120 size, £4.5 or faster folding camera. D4655. 


Want woodworking power tools for home shop. 
Have complete phone and CW 60 watt transmitter. 
Excellent rig for beginner. N969. 


FARM 


I have a DeLaval cream separator in perfect con- 
dition, used only one year, cost $40 new. I would 
like a cornet or some musical instrument for my 
11 year old boy. J578I. 


Have a five months old Saanen doe. Will swop 
for two new handmade quilts for single beds or 
double beds, would like either patchwork or applique 
quilts; or what have you? J53521. 


Have a beautiful Guernsey cow (coming fresh in 
spring); also a year old sow, weighs 400 pounds, 
ready for butcher; would trade for fresh or near, 
Guernsey cow Am much in need of milk. D4/1. 


I have a very good bull mink I would like to swo 
for one bull mink for breeding. Another male I wilt 
swop for female—got to be good. Also have some 
steel traps; hot water heater for car; skis; Flexible 
Flyer sled—large, for grownups; ice chest; ir pod 
rabbits:—for kitchen chairs; table radio; cdiete @ 
roosters; rifle; shotgun; or what have you? D4572. 

Have large fan back leather chair, rocker, over 40 
years old, only one very small worn spot. Will swop 
for washing machine or refrigerator in perfect con- 
dition. D4852 

I have ten pairs of Fan-tail pigeons, some white, 
and some black and white, worth $1.50 per pair. 
Would like to swop for twelve Rhode Island Red 
Pullets if laving, or swop for a double barrelled 
Homeless shotgun, 12 or 16 bore. D4871. 

Any old seeds today? Here I am again this year 
with a box full of Irish Perennial sweet pea seeds 
just plucked from the vine. Last year I got holly- 
hock, Jack in the Pulpit, asters, delphinium, and 
marigold. Wanna help my garden grow? D41019. 















































HOUSEHOLD 


Ladies, here’s your chance to own a Dutch oven 
that you have wanted so long. Cast aluminum, 
almost new. What am I offered for a swop? J571J 


Who wants crocheted doilies, filet lace, good size 
round mirror with gilt edge? Jewelry lovers, I have 
a lovely cross, 2 inches eon, and chain; also one 
air pillow cases with crochet edge, size 42. What 
a you to swop? Is there a Brownie camera 
amongst them, or what have you? J574J. ° 


Would like either a puppy or a couple of canaries, 
or some other pets. Have a lovely solid oak square 
dining room table. May sacrifice whole set. What 
have you? JS581J. 

I have two pieces of milky white glass, a spoon 
holder and a dove with outspread wings avise. 
hangs from the ceiling; an old timer of aj 
at the top, small at the bottom. Sw oh es 
some underclothes and stockings. J588J 


I have a solid maple, four shelf Cookense, plain 
style, about six feet high. I need a used dinin 
room rug 9 x 12 or 9 x 10%, with blue in it. J5103J. 

Bennington cuspidor, seven adult geese, colored 
guinea pigs, white Wyandotte roosters; swop for 
bantams, or what have you. J51291J. 

Here's the swop, so to it hop! Have circulating 
oil heater, washing machine, rugs, coal heaters, ice 
box, vacuum cleaner, diamond ring, new dinnerware 
sets; and can furnish practically anything for the 
home in brand new furniture, rugs, appliances, and 
so forth. Want a nice piece of land with or without 
cabin near seashore or lake, not too far from Fall 
F142). Mass. Or I'll get you your heart's desire. 
$142 
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Come on you coffee drinkers that have large fami- 
lies, I have a new 8 cup drip-o-lator, ivory glass 
with pink flowers. Can also be used for a tea pot by 
just removing the alumi coffee holder. J5210J. 

Have an oil painting of four-- beautiful horses’ 
heads looking over a rail, size 36 in. x 24in., un- 
framed. Will sw for hooked rug or small ma- 
hogany bedside table. J5252J. 

Here’s an olive wood salad fork and spoon with 
sterling handles. What have you? J5253J. 











Attention housewives and cooks: I have a large 
16 quart size cast aluminum pressure cooker, com- 
plete with three aluminum dishes, adjustable meat 
rack and canning rack, has latest type key lock 
safety cover, cost $11 last month, just used three 
times, like new. Will swop for a woman's size bi- 
cycle in perfect condition, or what have you? 
J5279J. Sal Ri CAE eT 

Come on swoppers! Two pounds of homemade 
fadge for what have you. J5325J. Me 
~ Have a hand carved imported Swiss cuckoo clock 
with carved deer head on top, grouse and rabbit on 
sides, gun and game bag with oak leaves on bottom, 
pine cone metal weights, cuckoo comes out and calls 
every hour and half hour. Would like singing 
canaries. J5331J. i 

Have fireplace screen and two andirons to hold 
logs, worth about $5. Will swop for good second 
hand straight razor and leather strop. 5334). 

Have Thor electric iron, good shape, with motor; 
table model electric Crosley radio in good condition. 
Would like wood working machinery, carpenter tools, 
or what have you? J5400J. 

Who has a recipe for old-fashioned “bannock” 
made of cornmeal—the kind our great-grandmothers 
made? Will swop recipes, flower seeds, iris, with 
any Yankee lady. J5462J. rae ee 

I have two attractive flowered hooked rugs, about 
2 feet by 4 feet, or more. Would like an all-hair 
double bed mattress good enough to be worth remak- 
ing for a studio couch. D4582J. 


Have a $12.50 Telechron table model electric clock 
in perfect condition. Want a 4x6 hooked rug, or 
what have you? N970J. 


I would like to swop Harris wrist watch, excellent 
condition; baby’s high chair; play yard; and car- 
riage; for second hand typewriter. D4964. 

Two-burner Florence enclosed heater to trade for 
studio couch. Cost $14 and like new. Will call for 
and deliver. D404. 


























PERSONALS 


Will swop Underwood Universal portable type- 
writer for a good automatic or repeating shotgun of 
well-known make, either 12 or 16 gauge gun with at 
least a 28 inch barrel. J5260K. 

1 would like to swop letters with anyone of middle 
age interested in this part of our country—Miami, 
Florida. I am middle aged and alone. Went to school 
and was raised in Dorchester, Mass., and still have 
a tender feeling for good old New England. J538K. 

A Yankee would like to swop letters with readers 
of YANKEE Magazine living outside New England. 
Especially interested in the South. J553K. 


Will swop letters with unattached he-Yankee in 
early forties—creative type, fond of camp life. Tell 
me about your hobby. J5128K. 


Will write personalized poems for any occasion 
(just give full details and description of person it’s 
for) in exchange for girl’s clothing (17-18), stamps, 
or postcards (some foreign). D4584. 


_ Will swop letters with anyone interested in amateur 
journalism and printing. I am 17 and an amateur 
publisher. How about you? D4662. 


S’pose some good Yankee could send me a bunch of 
sweet grass to put in my linen chest? I'd be glad to 
make a pair of silhouettes in return. D4726. 


_ Car mechanic will do work on a dentist's automobile 
in exchange for dental work in vicinity of Boston, 
Cambridge, or Somerville. D4766. 


I will swop my services for one full week, 9 hours 
a day, doing camp duties and cleaning guns for the 
chance to go on a hunting trip anywhere in Massa- 
chusetts with the opportunity to have one day between 

cethber 2 and 7 to hunt deer for myself. I am a 
boy of 18, easy to get along with, and I know how to 
handle guns. D4865. 


























Have 83% acres of land at West Medway, Massa- 
chusetts, facing on two paved streets, with town 
water, electric lights, new road stand nearly finished, 
17 ft.x 18 ft., wired for lights. Land is high and 
dry and suitable for building lots, within 5 minutes’ 
walk of center of town and bus stop. Will swop for 
asmall farm. J5447. 


Have tracts of wild iand on very high hill. View 
of Southern Vermont and New Hampshire to the 
North and the Berkshires to the South. What have 
you? JS515. 

What will you swop for a 15 acre wood lot, 
eastern Massachusetts? J585. 











SPORTING 


One sixteen-foot lancaster-rigged sloop for a real 
good ialopy, Model A preferred. J517. ’ 

1 would like to swop army and navy field glasses 
i? a good picture developing and printing set. 
561. 

I would like to swop a boat for a couple of cords 
of fire wood. The boat is a round bottom rowboat, 
10 feet long and 4 feet wide. J584. 

Have pair of girls’ tubular shoe skates, size 5, in 
very good condition; Daisy “Golden Eagle” repeater 
air rifle, will hold over 1000 BBs, nearly new; 
— knife and case in good shape. Would like a 
.22 rifle in good condition, or a developing set. 
J5118. 

Want size 10 ski boots in exchange for size 6 in 
good condition, or what have you? J5129. 

Have a motor powered ice-boat which I built my- 
self, not quite finished, powered with an 80 cu. in. 
Harley Davidson motorcycle engine, airplane type 
body. Would like a sponson canoe in perfect con- 
dition. J5198. 























Will swop letters with a person out West, telling 
me about Western life, the outdoors, horses, and 
ane ioe In return, descriptions of Eastern life. 

1015. 


PETS 


I have a large eight gallon tropical fish tank, glass 
sides and ends, slate bottom, in very good condition. 
Will swop for 22 cal. repeating rifle in good con- 
dition, or 22 cal. revolver in good condition. J5144L. 


One pair snow shoes, length 42% inches, width 14 
inches, in fair shape. Want trout flies with eyed 
hooks, or what have you in fishing tackle? J5206. 


Have a 16% foot auxiliary, clinker-built sloop, 
made of white cedar and teak, engine recently over- 
hauled and in very good condition, sails good, boat 
excellent, (in New London, Conn.). Will swop for 
a small factory made house trailer, one about 18 to 
20 feet long. J5224. 


Have a sport runabout boat, 15% feet; also out- 
board motor, 18 . P., run only two hours ‘since 
pl rebuilding job by experts. Will consider 











Patchwork Quilt Lovers—you may have my lovely 
quilts if you will furnish me with new blankets. I 
have a matched pair of old quilts in single (or twin) 
bed size, over 100 years old, small lavender Paisley 
squares with plain white squares, border and back of 
plain lavender, very beautiful and not a tear or a 
worn spot in them. Algo a full bed size quilt in the 
“crazy quilt” pattern, about 50 years old and abso- 
lutely perfect. lso two matched pairs of twin size 
quilts made last year, one pair used only slightly, one 
pair never used. D463. 


Would somebody likea nicelot of assorted soaps with 
quite a lot of castile in the lot? Also a large quantity 
of popular and recent issues of any and every maga- 
zine on the market today; also some back numbers of 
many popular paper-covered fiction; a choice number 
of tonics, many of them popular when my grand- 
mother was in &. teens. work in a drug store so 
I can get almost anything. What have you got? I 
would especially like a U. S. Pharmacopea XI or X 
and National porentery, the latest, but will take any- 
thing reasonable. D4695. 


To swop: Glenwood combination coal and gas 
range, enamel finish, new condition, 4 gas burners, 2 
coal covers, burners are for cylinder gas but could be 
changed to city gas, can be seen in Lowell; also Flor- 
ence oil water heater like new, and long list of other 
useful items. What have you? D4782. 


Will swop a lovely patchwork quilt, never used; 
old-fashioned tonic bottles that have a cork with spring 
to hold them in with original case they came in; small 
old rocking chair with carpet seat and back; lap board 
dressmakers used to use; stove to heat your feet on; 
bootjack of iron with devil head; old books; mirrors; 
and pictures. Would like a kitchen enameled stove, 
milking goats or kids; floor rugs; vacuum cleaner; 
linoleum; pressure cooker; or what have you? D4818. 














Oil burner, power type, for steam or warm air fur- 
nace, complete with thermostat—want small electric 
water pump with or without tank. D4825. 


I want to swop a fine old fireplace mantel complete 
for either a bureau, desk, or single bed. D4827. 


Give me a chintz bedroom chair for my bedroom 
set. My swell hall stand is yours. D4985. 


Would some little lady in a farm house like three 
pairs of 48” peach voile curtains? And a couple of 
other odd pairs? Would swop them for a small quan- 
tity of maple syrup. D41009. 


Would like to exchange two well made cream cul- 
ored wooden Venetian blinds, 30” wide with 34 slats, 
cords and straps, nice and clean; for floor rug suit- 
able for bedroom. Would also swop Carl Fisher 
banjo-mandolin (four pearl inlaid fret markers) cost 

0 when new; for 1927 or 1928 L. C. Smith type- 
writer standard mode]. D41017. 


Want small nice desk, portable typewriter, or radio. 
Offer fine electric roaster, waffle iron, fan, toaster; 
window draperies, majolica; old silver, flower pots, 
sliding studio couch in excellent condition, and a lot of 
classical music, vocal and piano. D41018. 
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Have a nine-month old Collie dog. She has a pedi- 
gree and is tri-colored although her predominant 
color is black. Will swop her for girl’s bicycle, 28, 
in good condition. J5159L. 


Have a genuine beautiful white, female, Persian 
cat, two years old; a golden colored, male, coon cat, 
three years old; and a white, part Persian, male 
cat one year old. Want a turkey, a few vegetables, 
and what have you. J5292L. 


Have a pet monkey and a female Boston Terrier, 
toy, A. K. C., eleven months old. What have you? 
Am looking for cash register. J5307L. 


Have an excellent female English Bull Terrier 
puppy, worth at least $15, good house dog and won- 
derful pet, eats anything, seldom if ever sick. Will 
swop for a good pair of binoculars or a camera of 
equal value. J5448L. 


Will swop a one year old fawn colored Spitz and 
Pomeranian; alsc a gray female angora cat, 4 
months old; for a small radio or a small pig. 
J5494L. 


Have a pet fox, 9 months old, kept in cage since 
1 month old, very tame; also pair of size 8 hockey 
skates. What have you? J5499L. 


Will swop a male black Cocker Spaniel, a prize 
winner, value $50; for a good typewriter. Also will 
swop mounted birds and deer head for 12-16 gauge 
gun and bone cutter. D459. 


I have a tiny one-month-old black kitten with white 
feet; a baby carriage in good condition; also all kinds 
of finished embroidery articles; a steam pressure 
cooker equipped for canning; and many other things 
that I will swop for anything in the line of riding 
habits, size 38 or 40; riding boots, size 744 or 8; or 
saddles; bridles; or a light harness for buggy. D4569. 























REAL ESTATE 


WII swop my two family house for property with 
land near beach, South Shore or Cape. J543M. 





_ Will swop small Connecticut farm, commuting 
distance of Waterbury, for house in village or city 
outskirts anywhere in Connecticut. J5108M. 


Have 31 acre woodlot with a trout brook, title free 
and clear, high elevation, in West Lebanon, Maine, 
one mile from Milton, New Hampshire. Will swop 
for similar property within 25 mile radius of 
Springfield, em ae Mg J5150M. 


Have a nine acre farm near Island Pond, New 
on _ Want boat, sail or power—30-40 feet. 


Would like to swop a very fine house lot for a 
large house trailer in good condition, the larger the 
better. House lot on Main Street, South Worcester, 
Massachusetts, or a large piece of land in suburb, 
one town out of Worcester, 7 miles from City Hall. 
J5340M. 











ac 
anything. 55246. 


Have a ‘0 of Wright and Ditson tubular hockey 
skates with hard toes, size 10. Want an 8 mm. 
movie projector. J5332. 








Will swop a $39 full sized man’s bicycle, new 
three months ago, latest streamline style, head and 
tail lights, chain guard, horn, stand, and so forth, 
red with chrome rims and fenders. Will swop for 
a ladies’ bicycle in as good condition. J5365. 


Want a small caterpillar tractor or a cletrac in 
exchange for a 12 H. P. Indian silver arrow out- 
board motor and an 11 foot sea sled with steering 
wheel and attachment for speed driving, does about 
25 miles per hour; or what do you want? J5450. 


Who wants a large sled, holds six people? J5506. 


Have original magazine and book illustrations 
(paintings and drawings) of birds and animals, 
sporting subjects by one of the foremost wild life 
illustrators. Want men’s snowshoes; skis; ski 
Seer .22 calibre rifle; 6 or 7 power binoculars. 


I have a female coon hound pup, ten months old, 
good hunting stock, his Grandfather sold for $175: 
also have 20 gauge single shotgun. Would like old 
dining room table and four chairs, and double cottage 
in good condition with city water and electricity for 
a good business of some kind. D424. 


I have a pair of tubular ice skates, very good con- 
dition, hard toes, size 8, cost between eight and ten 
dollars. Will swop for a second hand snare drum 
in good condition. D458. 


I have one pair of women’s white tubular ice skates, 
size 8; one pair of women’s black plain blade skates, 
size 7; tennis racket; box camera; roller skates; and 
a child’s electric stove. I would like classical and 
semi-classical records in good condition; badminton 
racket; anything to do with figure skating; or what 
have you to offer? D4541. 


Skiers!!! Have complete Northland Standard Cable 
ski bindings, Trailmaster Toe Iron Assembly-—Rac- 
ing Style. A-1 Condition, never been used. Cost me 
$4.95. Includes footplates, cables, cable adjusters, 
side clips, toe irons, screws, toe straps, and wax. 
What am I offered? D4608. 


I want to swop a pair of 6’ skis, snowshoes for 22 
cal. rifle, not bolt action; or will swop old style Edison 
honograph with about 50 records (round disc style) 
or 410 gauge shotgun; or will swop 1000 stamps— 
foreign and U. S. for 22 target pistol. D4791. 


I have: about 100 .30-'06 cartridges, old Primer 
mostly government issue; 60 U. S. soft point 6.5 
M/M old primer; Tang peep sight for old model Marlin 
lever action .22; Marine corps front sight and rear 
sight drift slide for Springfield .30-'06; O. D. Bar- 
rack’s Cap, size 7%. want: size 16 O. D. army 
shirts; Lyman No. 6 folding middle sight for old 
model Savage '99 rifle .303; Kleanbore .303 Savage 
soft paaees Bristol telescope fly rod, stainless guides; 
and level wind casting reel, 150 yard. D41016. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Lot of beautiful horse blankets, will swop for 
household antiques. J534. 

Wanted: Old black tin trays, oval or rectangular, 
Chippendale or “pie crust.” (Some rust doesn’t 
spoil a really old tray). I restore and decorate with 
1a stencils and gold leaf work. Send two trays—lI 
will restore one for you and keep the other. Or do 
you prefer 2 magazine subscription or new Nylon 
stockings (your size) ? 5 

Have good automobile radio. Want old spinet, 
harpsichord, or parlor organ (small) in exchange. 
Suggest what you have if interested. 591. 

1 collect letters, pamphlets and books by unappre- 
ciated, uneducated, or just plain screwy amateur 
scientists and philosophers., flat earth believers, per- 
petual motion machines, moon rocketeers, subter- 
ranean planets, inhabitants of Mars, squaring the 
circle, trisecting angles, dwellers on the sun, am- 
phibious erucktors, and what else have you? I have 
some duplicates from foreign writers in my 
eee tr an and will swop letter for letter and 

for pamphlet. J5100. 

I —- like to build some ice fishing craps, my 
own design; or medicine cabinet, 16” x 18” x 5”, 
also my own design; for some cast off winter clothes 
to fit a six foot man, slender build; or a warm bed 
comforter for my bed. Can make anything from 
wood if you name it. J5106. 

Magicians wanted—to swop tricks, sleights, and 
illusions. J5173. 

I have written the melody and words to a popular 
song. Will swop one half of rights on song with 
person who will write chords. J5189. 

I want a trailer to go to Florida. At present have 
only handmade articles to start with. Who'll help 
me get my trailer? J5204. 

Will swop one barrel of sweet cider delivered with- 
in 30 miles of Woonsocket, Rhode Island, for 8 lay- 
ing hens; used farm tools; 6 chair seats; or anything 
of equal value. What have you? J5283. 

Wanted: Eastman Kodak Camera! Lost an old 
camera which I preferred to modern ones. Made 
about twenty years ago by Kodak. Model 1-A spe- 
cial, picture size 24% x 4%, used 116-V film, had 
a Zeiss lens (name orinted on owl holder). Will 
swop for new model camera. J5294 

_My fascinating stereoscope with entertaining 
views, goes to 7. aad with something I want. 
You name it. J530: 

Have an aon watch, 70 years old, case is 
hunting style and solid silver, key wind, good con- 
dition. Will swop for buckle glass, first- day and 
airplane — urrier and Ives prints, or what 
have you. 


Grand apes for enterprising cattle dealer 
from New York, New Hampshire, or Vermont, or 
elsewhere. I have a licensed slaughter house outside 
of Boston, and considerable land, first class living 
quarters, all improvements. Will exchange use of 
= for equitable interest in Speman: will also 

rter for interest of equal value. J538 

Magazine agent will swop en a for old 


dishes, glass, binoculars, bicycle, shooting stick, side 
chair, chickens, or—? 404. 















































Would like to swop ideas and possibly specimens 

with other cactus fans. A beginner. J5465. 

’ Two hundred popular songs, good condition, pub- 

lished last forty years. Send for list. Like to swop 

ieee of them for piano bench, or what have you? 
486. 








My friendship for the friendship of any homely 
or good looking boy 16 or 17. 5513. 

Would like to swop my twin brother (for some 
week end only) for some twin girl. She must be 
not more than 23 and not less than 19 years of age. 
We are 5’ 7%” tall, weight 140 pounds, and are 
students at school. We are very easy to get along 
with and promise a delightful time—laughs, wine, 
and song. We are identical twins and hope you 
twins who are interested are too! J5514. 


Who wants two perfectly good gold teeth for a 
large shell and seaweed majolica pitcher? D498. 

“O re 4 can you see” candle sticks or a jelly dish 
with a fish for a standard—on your top shelf? I may 
have post what you want—for a swop—if you'll tell 
me what you crave. D4550. 


A fine brown bear skin robe in fine condition to 
trade for elephant statues in good condition; not less 
than 6 inches high; or braided or drawn rugs. D4736. 


Wanted: Land near Mt. Wachusett or just over 
New Hampshire line for ski shack. What do you 
want? If I haven’t got it, I’ll go out and get it for 
you. D4792 


Ex-movie inosine has loads of beautiful photos 
of Hollywood celebrities, some autographed, many 
stills from recent movies. List on request. All I 
want in exchange is photos putenes of Holly- 
woodites not now in my collection. D4811 


I want an old semetens on a good road. What do 
you want? D492 


Wanted: iain or old printing press, good sized, 
which can put in workable condition. Also want 
old type and equipment. What do you want? I have 
almost anything. D4968 


Antique spider webs hand crocheted. Three yards 
a and one yard wide. Will swop for electric auto- 
matic toaster, or onan table radio. $4612. 





























SWOPS FOR CASH 


are not accepted as regular swop ads. 
They appear here at same rate, etc. 





PUPPIES—the ideal Christmas gift—the only 
love money can buy! Write me for prices on A. 
K. C. registered, pedigreed Cocker Spaniels or Wire- 
haired Terriers. Will ship anywhere. All letters 
answered. DC1. 

For Sale: Two books published at Baltimore 1813, 
1814; bound volumes 4, 6 of Weekly Register from 
March to September. DC2 

Hand hooked rugs, wool, 24 x 36, special designs, 
other sizes made to your order. 


The IDEAL CHRISTMAS 
Subscriptions! ! 

Why don’t you shop 

Cross off your list 

Write for my list—Be glad to send 

Mother-of-Five—Your YANKEE friend. DC4 

Is there a lady anywhere would like fur coat? 
European Caracul, brown, size 36, cost $235, never 
worn on account of illness. Can be seen in Boston. 
Swop for cash, liberal discount. JC400. 


What am I offered for deed dated 1797 conveying 
Governor Wentworth’s original New Hampshire 
grants to one Benjamin Porter of Newbury, Ver- 
mont, by Martha Wentworth, widow of Governor 
Wentworth? The deed is signed by Martha Went- 
worth and also by town clerks in seven Vermont 
townships where the property was located. JC401. 

Ww hat am 1 offered for a complete set of Hemen- 
way'’s Gazetteer of Vermont? te 











GI FT : Magazine 


The Easy Way? 
Each name today. 




















Want old Stanley Steamer and an old gasoline 
car; the older the better! They must be before 1912 
Also want old auto head lamps (gas) and side lamps 
(oil), finally want old automobile magazines, (i. ¢.) 
Horseless Age, The Automobile, Auto Trade Jour- 
nal, and so forth. If you don’t have these items, 
but your neighbor does, kindly send his address. 
Will swop all items for cash! JC403. 





Big grey team of ex-circus horses. Sound, able, 
handsome, great pets, and not too old. Prodigious 
workers. I bought them fresh from the circus and 
used them two years contracting and logging. No 
further use for them. Paid $325. Will sell for 
$250 and throw in wagon and harness. JC404. 








Five Generations Have Slept 


under the quilt shown above. The present 
property of Mrs. J. L. Gaylord of Rickland, 
Wisconsin, was fashioned by an ancestor of 
hers, Abial Viets in Beckett, Massachusetts. 
One hundred nine years ago Abial was mar- 
ried, and the quilt was made before that. 
From Massachusetts the newlyweds, Mr. and 
Mrs. Samuel Williams, moved to Ohio, from 
then to Wisconsin. In their three consequent 
changes of residence in this state the quilt was 
always with them—used only for special occa- 
sions, as when the preacher was an overnight 
guest. 

On the death of Abial Viets Williams, the 
quilt passed into the hands of her daughter, 
Mrs. Mary F. Jenkins of Bangor, Wisconsin, 
and on her decease to her niece, the present 
owner. Its usefulness is not yet ended. 

6:6 0&2 

For Square Dancers 

is the mimeographed magazine “Promenade” 
published by the American Square Dance 
Group, 52 East 13th Street, New York City. 
Fifteen cents the single copy, $1.00 for 9 
monthly numbers and one special Summer 
Edition. Literary contributions, Folk Items 
and events will be more than appreciated by 
the editor. 





TREATS 
(Continued from Page 21) 





pudding. Actually it has a currant- 
raspberry flavor and contains no gela- 
tine or cornstarch. It cannot be molded 
but is pretty because of its color. You 
make it with water. Grocers sell it for 
about 10c a package. 


* * ™ * * 


Cuplets is the name of a new cup- 
cake mix put out by the makers of 
Flako prepared pie crust and Flakorn 
Corn Muffin Mix. Everything packaged 
by this company (The Flako Products 
Corporation) is excellent in quality. 
Cuplets will probably not be as popular 
as Flakorn but working wives and busy 
homemakers will welcome this quick, 
fool-proof mix. 


* * * * * 


Toll House Cookie fans don’t need 
to be told that Nestle’s Semi-Sweet 
Chocolate is now sold in morsels—bits 
of chocolate just right to stir into the 
cookie batter. Women who report that 
with the old method of cutting the bars 
they were constantly finding pieces be- 
hind the stove and in the bird cage, will 
welcome these new morsels in bags, 
now on sale in some chains and inde- 
pendents in the neighborhood of 13c a 
bag. 


* * * * * 


Some of the other fine foods I may 
have mentioned before, but which can 
bear repeated praise, are Burnham & 
Morrill’s Corn Relish, Deerfoot Farm’s 
Pure Pork Sausage in tins, First 
National’s Yor Garden Peaches, Un- 
derwood Black Bean Soup, O. & C. 
French Fried Onions, Slade’s Celery 
and Onion Salt, Baxter’s Beans, and 
Harrington’s Bacon and Pork 
Products. 


*_ * *+ * * 


It’s a long jump from food to painted 
woodwork, but here’s a quick trick 
housepainters have known for years. 
Wright’s Silver Cleaning Cream (made 
in Keene, N. H.), is amazingly efficient 
for cleaning painted woodwork. A 
tablespoon of the cream, whipped to a 
suds in warm water will clean a large 
area of woodwork. The best method 
of applying the solution is with a 
sponge, using another clean sponge to 
clean off the surface. There is no 
danger of scratching or otherwise 
harming the surface as this silver cream 
contains no abrasive or acids. 
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FACTORY STORES 


‘Mary Elizabeth Grow 








Mostly Maine, therefore a preface: 


Marne is not all pine trees. It 
is true that there are vast stretches of 
timber-land where you can drive for 
miles without seeing a chimney for 
smoke to curl from, and it is true that 
Maine is not an industrial state in the 
sense of New Hampshire; neverthe- 
less, the down-Easters are fearfully 
hard at work making all sorts of things. 
The large industrial plants, such as the 
Bates Mfg. Co. at Lewiston, are un- 
usual. For the most part the industries 
of Maine are small, and are located in 
out-of-the-way towns (the Beaver 
Wood Products Co. at North Anson is 
an example) and their small scope 
makes them all the more interesting. 

Miltonia Mills, Milton Mills, N. H. 
This is so close to the border of Maine 
as to make no difference. ..a mile or 
two, perhaps. An Englishman by the 
name of Townsend started a blanket 
mil] here in 1894, and since then the 
mill .has grown to a respectable size. So 
many of the New England woolen mills 
were started by Englishmen; Sir Wil- 
liam Pepperrell and Thomas Goodall, 
both of whose names are well known in 
the manufacturing of woolen goods, 
and both of whom shall be mentioned 
shortly, were Englishmen. Getting back 
to the Miltonia Mills, the blankets that 
are made here are all-wool, and come in 
both plain colors and in checks. Their 
salesroom, which is open the year 
around, reports that business is espe- 
cially flourishing on Mondays and Fri- 
days...probably because those are the 
days on which tourists are buzzing to 
and from their week-ends. Incidentally, 
it often pays to be “on the spot,” as in 
this case, where you can buy blankets 
for two or three dollars less than you 
would ordinarily pay. The Miltonia 
Mills furnished blankets for the Mac- 
Millan Baffin’s Land Expedition of 
1921...a blanket warm enough for 
MacMillan should be warm enough for 
anyone ! 

The Goodall Worsted Company and 
The Sanford Mills, Sanford, Maine. 
These are two separate business enter- 
prises, to be sure, but as they have a 
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single showroom, they deserve to share 
a single paragraph. When you enter the 
showroom you will notice first that it 
is more civilized than any you have 
seen : civilization is represented here by 
numerous ash trays, comfortable chairs, 
magazines on Interior Decoration, and 
a carpet (a Sanford Mills product) 
that stretches from baseboard to base- 
board. After the initial shock has 
passed, you will wonder how they got 
this way! For the Goodall Worsted 
Company it is a version of the Horatio 
Alger story that reads from horse 
blankets to Palm Beach suits. Thomas 
Goodall, the English Alger; started 
making horse blankets, kerseys, and 
woolen goods back in 1867; the three 
sons of Goodall continued the work, 


making various additions to the line of - 


goods. .. plush, astrakhans, and worsted 
cloth; finally, as the horse and buggy 
days slipped into the past, Palm Beach 
cloth was originated and since 1932 
garments have been made from this 
material. The Palm Beach suits for 
men and women are exhibited here at 
the Goodall-Sanford showroom, and 
are sold here as well, albeit at standard 
prices. The thought of a Palm Beach 
suit is not a comforting one at the mo- 
ment, but if July should come again, 
and they tell us that it will, it would be 
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well to keep the Goodall Company in 
mind. The Sanford Mills are the mak- 
ers of Velmo Pile Fabrics, a name you 
may have noticed on draperies and cur- 
tain material. Many of their products 
are not for the small consumer, such as 
automobile upholstery, Pullman car up- 
holstery, and the like...but if you 
don’t own a railroad, you may at least 
own one of the pile fabric pillows that 
are for sale here. 

The Maine Craft. Building, Saco, 
Maine. Routel. This is not a factory 
store, of course, but it should be 
brought to the attention of anyone who 
wishes a comprehensive knowledge of 
the crafts and industries of Maine. 
Every article in the building is a prod- 
uct of Maine; the store is on a. co- 
operative basis under the sponsorship 
of the State of Maine Industries, Inc. 
Here you will find the balsam pillows, 
the cone strings, and the hurricane 
lamps that are old friends to those 
familiar with Maine lore. There are 
the wrought iron weather vanes, the 
jewelry made from the semi-precious 
stones of the State, (pink tourmalines, 
aquamarines, rose quartz, and beryl,) 
...Such a variety of articles that it 
would be useless to try to list them. 
Truly the store is a delight to the con- 
noisseur of ‘souvenirs’ . . . the one who 
does not indulge in purple pennants and 
such, 

Snocraft Inc., Norway, Maine. 
The little town of Norway has been 
known as the Snow Shoe town ever 
since we can remember. The W. F. 
Tubbs Co., a large snow shoe concern, 





THE WEAVER 
Mary Jones Smith of Epsom, N. H., at 
Flax Wheel 


Photograph from the League of New Hampshire Arts 
and Crafts Russell E. Clark, photographer. 
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moved away from Norway a while ago, 
leaving behind many experienced work- 
men. These men incorporated the 
Snocraft company that the snow shoe 
tradition might be continued. As you 
drive through Norway, it is quite likely 
that you will notice a poster announcing 
a lecture on the Byrd Expedition to be 
given “next Wednesday night, at the 
Methodist Church,”. . .evidence of the 
town’s interest in all things Arctic. The 
Snocraft Inc. makes snow shoes ex- 
clusively. These are of Maine white 
ash, and are made in the Alaskan 
model (long and thin), the Bear Paw 
model (short and fat), as well as in 
the Standard models. The gut, or 
“filling,” is cow hide... from the most 
stalwart and contented cows, we feel 
sure, for these snow shoes are as good 
as any that are made. The U. S. Gov- 
ernment, a critical customer, buys thou- 
sands of pairs of Snocraft shoes for 
use in the Ranger and Forestry ser- 
vices. If this is not sufficient recom- 
mendation, Snocraft has an amusing 
story on Admiral Byrd: it seems that 
Byrd, on the eve of an expedition, dis- 
covered that he had forgotten his snow 
shoes! Snocraft came to the rescue, 
and worked all night to make the 
twenty-four pairs of shoes that were 
required ; the following morning these 
were flown to the Admiral’s headquar- 
ters at Ossipee, N. H. 

Green Mountain Snow Shoes, Gays- 
ville, Vt. Route 107. Speaking of 
snow shoes, there is a small snow shoe 
establishment in this Vermont town. 
The little man who won’t be there is a 
Mr. Ketchum, and (you must forgive 
this) he will never Ketchum at this 
rate! If you are really in the market 
for a pair of his snow shoes, and they 
look to be very nice ones when you 
peek through the store windows, you 
will have to telephone Mr. Ketchum, as 
he lives on a distant hill and only comes 
down to his shop once in a while. 

Sno-Shu Chairs, Wallingford, Ver- 
mont, The topic of snow shoes brings 
up another little item before we go back 
to the Pine-tree state. The Sno-Shu 
chairs (why couldn’t they have been 
called Snow-Shoe chairs?) made here 
in Wallingford are both interesting and 
comfortable. They have backs and 
seats of framed gut, and have wooden 
runners instead of legs. These chairs 
are sold in many places throughout the 
state...you will see them at the Gren- 
fell building below Charlotte. . . but al- 
ways at the standard prices of around 
twelve dollars. 


Paris Manufacturing Company, 
South Paris, Maine. Route 117. Back 
to Maine with one of the most interest- 
ing of all the manufacturing companies. 
This one, too, had humble beginnings, 
for this great sprawling factory is the 
result of one man’s initiative, a man 
who, seventy-eight years ago, had a 
one-room workshop in which he made 
things out of wood. He builded better 
than he knew. The modern factory 
makes various products from Maine 
hardwoods, most of them in the line of 
furniture...lawn chairs and swings, 
folding chairs, and furniture for child- 
ren, desks, chairs, and table sets. . .al- 
though they make sleds, skis, and to- 
boggans, as well. The little roll-top 
desks that are lined up in the show 
room, growing in size just ‘as children 
do, are especially attractive. Then the 
small tables and chairs finished in an- 
tique maple are sure to catch the eye. 
The Paris Manufacturing Company 
has a 5th Avenue salesroom ; but if you 
go to the factory at South Paris. the 
prices will be more to your taste. If 
your youngster does not wish to play 
school at one of these nice desks, you 
can always buy him a Flying Yankee 
sled, or a toboggan. 

L. L. Bean Inc., Freeport, Maine. 
Route 1, south of Brunswick. In order 
to reach the salesroom you must first 
go through the work shop...a very 
good thing as it gives you a chance to 
see the procedure for making shoes. 
The Bean Company makes shoes for 
men and women, not the kind of shoes 
for your Sunday best, but the kind you 
wear when battling the elements of a 
snow storm, or a hunting or fishing 
trip. Shoes of this description, boots, 
moccasins, and oxfords, are not the 
only equipment furnished by L. L. 
Bean when you wish to escape from the 
madding crowd. They sell everything 
that you can possibly imagine as neces- 
sary for any type of sport’s junket... 
flashlights, hunting knives, sleeping 
bags, tents, shirts, parkas, etc. . . there 
is no limit. There is a cap for bird 
shooting, and one slightly different to 
be worn only when hunting ducks; 
there are deer hunting pants, and simple 
hunting pants to be worn when you 
can’t tell just what you ARE hunting. 
A visit to the L. L. Bean salesroom 
whenever you are in the environs of 
Freeport is sure to be profitable. 

The M. C. Field Co., Fairfield, 
Maire. This is one of those places 
where the enterprising person can pick 
up woolen remnants for braided or 


hooked rugs. These woolen strips are 











sold by weight, instead of yardage, 
and it is an inexpensive way to get the 
material for rug-making. 

The Pepperell Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Biddeford, Maine. Surely no 
introduction to the Pepperell Fabrics 
and sheetings is necessary. “If it bears 
the Pepperell label, it is nationally ad- 
vertised !” seems a very truthful slogan, 
indeed. Sir William Pepperrell, whose 
name was given to the mills after 
the dropping of one “r,” was “the 
mighty man of Kittery,” and owned the 
present mill site here on the Saco river. 
He was an inordinately successful man 
in three fields of endeavor... the 
Colonial wars, the mercantile business, 
and the conquest of feminine hearts. 


Tay Gosen Wn. Sows Shoce at Gaysuille,, Yt. ame. Uh Sue Shae Chane at Ualbanforr,, Te. 














YANKEE’S JOB EXCHANGE 


is free of charge to all subscribers. If you want a job, or have a job to give, use this column to state your wants or 

needs. YANKEE assumes no responsibility except that of placing jobbers in touch with jobbers. Let us know when 

you've got your job — or the position has been filled, so we can stop the ad. One six line ad per month allowable. 
Ads in which no change of copy has been made for three months are automatically dropped 


Painting by Molly Luce, courtesy of Grace Horne Galleries 








EXPERIENCE with seven libraries, tarms, garden- 
ing, and cleaning up. Man of 47 wants out-of-door 

A a « work with fruit farmer, caring for estate, 
wit astronomical observatory, or airport, or work 
of any kind with theological library, or publisher of 
religious books. Southern Michigan near Calhoun 
County preferred. JJ400. 


WILL BUILD HOUSE or any other buildings or 
do repair work in exchange for a few acres of land 
with or without buildings on well travelle] highway 
in tourist section of New England or for down pay- 
ment on small farm. JJ401. 


OLD-FASHIONED VERMONT hospitality offered 
winter visitors in our country home on main high- 
way to nearby Mt. Mansfield ski area. Modern com- 
forts, home cooked Vermont food. Ski slopes and 
skating on farm. Week-end rates. JJ402. 

HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH TEACHER ‘ still 
young after 10 years’ teaching in one school! A 
change necessary to staying really alive! East, 
West, North, or South! Daughter of a Protestant 
minister, member of Delta Kappa Gamma, honorary 
fraternity. Plays pipe organ and loves all beauty. 
Release from present teaching may be secured on 
request. Isn’t some superintendent interested? 
JJ403. : ; 7 
AMERICAN, lonely, 54, teacher, mechanic, preach- 
er, will work and manage farm, garden, poultry, 
and stock for lonely i for good home and 
allowance. Sincere. JJ404 

HUSKY SKIERS with ravenous appetites, 1 will 
swop for $2.50 per Gey. board and room, near Wood- 
stock, Vermont. JJ40 

REFINED, ATTRACTIVER COMPETENT, EX- 
PERIENCED Yankee woman, 40-ish, desires posi- 
tion. Companion-Secretary to woman or elderly 
gentleman. Drives car. Well travelled. Refer- 
ences exchanged. JJ406. _ a ie 
AMERICAN WIDOW, middle-aged, Protestant, 
practical nurse, would care for elderly woman or 
convalescent or as companion. Dependable and com- 
petent. Much interested in spent, the winter in 
Florida or other warm climate. JJ407 

WARM, CHEERFUL, COMFORTABLE, coun- 
try home, two miles from Willimantic, Connecticut, 
and a former teacher, aged 44, are waiting to wel- 
come for the winter a quiet, dependable middle- aged 
woman. Living expenses and five dollars weekly in 
exchange for companionship and very light household 
duties. No cooking or washing. JJ408. _ 

SWOP FLORIDA SUNSHINE and small pay for 
help with housework so I can tend my roadstand; 
nodern small home, steam heated. Country woman 
preferred who can churn and care for milk of two 
cows. Must have good health and disposition and be 


ooa to pets. JJ409. 

SELL in your community silver and all metal p polish, 
same will polish glass, your auto, or clean paint. 
Also a non-slip material for rugs. JJ410. 
WOULD-BE YANKEE of Scotch descent, 23, has 
college education, business training and broad ex- 
— in textile field, willing and enthusiastic, is 

king ~ X omen opening in New England 
town. JD40 
1AM LONELY Is there a man in early 60's who 
would like to correspond with refined Christian 
woman and perhaps want 4 as housekeeper? No 

















farmers need answer. J 


44 


POSITION WANTED by middle aged couple, care- 
takers. Man expert carpenter, painter, driver's li- 
cense. Want cottage and living wage. 403. 


REFINED, ATTRACTIVE, middle-aged man would 
like to swop letters with a ‘refined widow or single 
lady, approximately same age,—cong' 
ship better still. ave we any interests in common ? 
Write me and find out—you may be surprised. JD404. 


HOUSEWORKER WANTED: Young, white woman, 
neat, plain cook, fond of children, for young couple 
of Yankee ancestry living in Pelham, New York, 32 
minutes from . A Own room, bath, meals. 
Permanent. $35. State age, size, and references. 
Will consider mother’s helper, reliable, capable and 
anxious to learn, $25 a month to start. J 


YOUNG GIRL with nice personality, just 20 years 
of age, desires position along secretarial lines, vicin- 
ity of Manchester, New Hampshire, although would 
go elsewhere if circumstances warranted it. 


POSITION AS SUPERINTENDENT or cones, 
estate, or private home (summer) ,—prefer mountains 
or lake—have legal training, responsible, alert, gen- 
tile, drive car, experienced hunting and fishing, main- 
tenance and salary. JD407. 


NEED WORK, exchange laundry, patching, darn- 
ing, plain sewing, housework, salads, cookies, for 
three or four unfurnished, heated rooms, bath, in 
sunny basement, including gas, electricity and $10 
weekly in Hartford, Connecticut. Realtor’s experi- 
ence. Suggestions considered by Protestant Ameri- 
can, 36, with small child. References exchanged. 
JD408. 


WILL SWOP SERVICES—typing, editing, and 

preparing manuscript of New England author for 

publication—in return for reasonable amount of cash. 

ree York City author, references. Let's dicker. 
409. 


A Truly Thoughtful Gift—FAVORITE MAGA- 
ZINES!!! Do you want a little help? Well, I do! 
I need magazine subscription orders—You want gift 
suggestions for Christmas—so—“LET’S GET TO. 
GETHER.” JD410. 


AFTER TWENTY YEARS as a clergyman, will 
swop counsel or friendship for stories of your per- 
sonal experience which will of course be kept en- 
tirely confidential. JD411. 


WE NEED A middle-aged or elderly man to care 
for wood fires and do other chores in return for room, 
board, and laundry in good home and small wages. 
JD412. 


ABLE, athletic young man, out of college 8 years, 
has studied, taught, written and has many hobbies. 
Would like magazine, news sper, or school work. 
Salary not chief concern. J 



































A NURSE who cannot leave home would like to find 
someone who needs her comfort and care, price rea- 
sonable. JD416. 


YOUNG GIRL wishes to write to people from 25 and 
up, male or female, and also receive answers. JD417. 


YOUNG MAN, 19, high school graduate, world trav- 
eled, intelligent, ambitious, expert camper and tutor, 
desires position at summer or winter camp or school, 
or as companion and guidance instructor for boys or 
- of any age, on farm or in private home. Salary 
ject. Can furnish own transportation. What 
hove vou? JD418 
WOULD SOME very lonely Christian man or woman 
of refinement and culture, like to swop letters or 
cards with a middle-aged widow? A former New 
England Yankee schoolmarm with these hobbies : 
Music, books, movies, travel, motoring, out- -of- -dvors, 
home, and church. Would greatly appreciate “Letter- 
Swops” with someone of sixty or over, and with 
similar tastes and hobbies. JD419. 


AN R.N. “JILL-OF-ALL-TRADES” would like 
position in doctor’s or hospital office. She can type, 
take dictation, keep books, operate switch-boards, 
supervise Record Room, or serve as laboratory or 
X-Ray technician; and she has good references to 
prove it! JD420. 

AFTER SELLING ICE CREAM all summer in my 
old one time church, I wili close very soon now. 
I am a seamstress by trade. Will swop my services 
for small recompense in a good home, or, being a 

‘ood +4 ¥ with good recommendations, would 
ike to be with someone who is alone. Am a g 
reader. Would travel as companion. Waiting at 
the church. JN400. 

WANTED: An experienced friendly houseworker 
who likes a good modern farm home with educated 
family and appreciates a neat, clean house enough to 
keep it neat and clean; who likes children, flower 
gardens, and snow; and doesn’t mind being six 
miles from city and two miles from village. other 
manages children and home but unable to do house- 
work. Can pay $5 weekly. Near Haverhill, Massa- 
chusetts. JN401. 

WOULD TAKE FIVE ADOLESCENTS, one day 
a week after school, giving each a a in a, Sregaring 
a meal, returning them home by 7:00 harge 
$1 each includes their meal. (Boston) Whe402 
ARE YOU LOOKING for a refined child nurse 
or governess, not a nursemaid, capable of taking 
entire charge, looking after a es —-€ 
daily care, can sew, knit, academy 
graduate, teacher for three a "years of successful 
fanaa in prominent N. E. educators’ families. 
JN403 





























TIME TO THINK about mittens and socks. Let 








me knit them—any color, design or size. Or dainty 
things for baby. JN404 

INTELLIGENT, Pr t iddleaged Yankee 
desires position as ionable h keeper for 





entleman with nice home who appreciates real 
fomemaker—dependable, good disposition and per- 
sonality. Interested in al] activities of life, driver’s 
license, affiliated with Eastern Star, available about 
October 4. Preferably within 25 miles of Boston. 
JN406 

RELIABLE PHILADELPHIA LAWYER will 
give legal advice if you are in trouble. Coattior is 
oné dolla r if no papers are to be drawn up 


ISN’T THERE A CONTRACTOR who would like 
a nice house lot in Essex County, Massachusetts, 
near new Circumferential Highway in exchange 
for an insulation job on my tiny cottage? Cash 
adjustment if necessary. JN408. 


IS THERE A JOB available for a 22 yr. old 
Yankee? Willing and able to do most anything; 
preferably in northern New England. References 
from churchmen, college professors, business men. 
JN409. 


SALESMAN, of no mean ability, desires connections 
or affiliation with manufacturer of importance as to 
merit of product for better dry goods and popes 
ment stores in New York City, Boston, falo 
and all intervening cities of importance. He 
possesses a most unusual clientele constituency the 
result of years of contact. Christian, now employed 
(same organization 16 years). 


me _o » Sees 


CAPABLE, cultured, middleaged woman eager to 
share homemaking with person or couple of similar 
living habit and age in cheerful, comfortable small 
town or suburb. Connecticut preferred but would 
travel. JN411. 


WANTED: Fall and winter boarders on an old 
Colonial farm. The Old Swimmin’ Hole is closed 
and we are putting in the wood stoves with a foot 
rail to put your feet on. Plenty of ski trails, and a 
horse and sleigh for your pleasure. Fresh milk, 
eggs and lots of wholesome food served in the old 
farm kitchen. JN413 

MIDDLEAGED NURSE of long and _ varied 
experience would like ition as companion-nurse 
to elderly or semi-invalid person. References ex- 
changed. No objection to traveling. JN415. 























WOULD LIKE “homey” boarders in. my little coun- 
try home. Plenty of fresh milk, butter, cream, and 
eggs. Have a furnace (which I have to run myself), 
radio, piano, phone, and plenty of magazines. A fine 
library in town also. Reasonable rates. JD414. 


I WANT JOB as companion to child from six months 
to four or five years. Have high school diploma, 
driver's license, am 19, and have had experience with 
a Soman. Hobby i is drawing and photography. 
JD41 





SWOP MY SERVICES a my keeps to any lady 
widow farmer alone. JN416 


WILL SWOP a New En = home and care in 
small town thirty miles north of Boston for expenses 
and do all in my power to make some older person 
or semi-invalid happy and comfortable. JN417. 

HEAVY WEIGHT MAN who likes amateur 
wrestling. Who will give - plenty of wrestling 
practice and a room on a real farm for a moderate 
cost? I might work if work was wanted. JN418. 
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.-- LETTERS... 





(Continued from Page 9) 


Dear Original Yankee Swopper: 


I have not got a bloomin’ response. 

If I do, from the batch I’m sending, I 
most certainly will subscribe. 

I’m writing this with one hand and finger ; 
using one eye. The other hand is balancing 
a 22 cal. gun and the eye is watching a hole 
where an inquisitive dock rat keeps popping 
his head in and out. 

Sincerely yours for bigger and better 
swops, R. F. 

Damariscotta, Maine 

P. S. Are the swops listed actual or fig- 
ments of your fertile imagination. If so, 
you're good. 

Haverhill Safety Crusaders 
12 Margin Street 
Haverhill, Mass. 
** * KK * 
Dear YANKEE: 

I have a recipe for making Italian spa- 
ghetti sauce, very tasty and flavorful, such as 
you have never tasted before. I am willing 
to take care of all requests for this recipe if 
each request is accompanied with a self-ad- 
dressed stamped envelope. Also any person 
that wishes to may include a coin (not over 
a dime) as a contribution towards my Safety 
Crusaders club, to help defray my expenses 
of teaching over 5000 school children (cover- 
ing 22 schools) the habits of safety by giving 
talks, distributing safety pamphlets and the 
showing of moving pictures. 

I have always paid such expenses since I 
originated my club in 1936 but now I am in 
circumstances which prevent me from going 
on unless I can get the assistance of a lot of 
spaghetti éaters and safety conscious perons. 

Aldo Santarelli, Director 
** * KK * 
Dear YANKEE: 

The delightful article on Tin Peddlers, by 
Della T. Lutes, in your October issue, has 
made me wonder if your readers would be 
interested in the call of the Vermont peddler 
which echoed through the country-side from 
the top of his meandering wagon in the '50s 
and ’60s. 

My father, who was born in Windsor in 
1847, used to chant it to me, to my huge 
delight.as a child, in this wise, with the em- 
phasis as indicated : 

“Have you any hen feathers, turkey 
feathers, goose feathers, duck feathers; old 
glass, old brass, old tin, old copper; any 
brass-ware to change for glass-ware, wood- 
en-ware, willow-ware, Brittania-ware, today, 
Ma’am?” 

Your very enthusiastic subscriber, 
C. &. @. 
Southborough, Mass. 
x * * KK * 
Dear YANKEE: 

Do you wish to give publicity to this in- 
quiry about a tradition which many years 
ago, I first heard related by my grandparents, 
who were natives of southeastern Massachu- 
setts. 

“A farmer one night visited his barn and 
was frightened by this occurrence. His cat- 
tle shivered and shook and moaned. Then he 
heard them utter these words: A hard winter 
and a cold spring and a bloody war with the 


French king.’ The cattle again shivered and 
shook and moaned.” 

If any one has heard a similar tradition, is 
it associated with any date or period of his- 
tory or with any section of New England? 

I assume this was a New England tradi- 
tidn, but neither in fiction or elsewhere have 
I seen it quoted. 

r. kw 2 
xk ek KE 

; Belleview, Florida 
Dear YANKEE: 

I received many compliments on my photo 
made by Vera Victoreen in my ola home in 
the Stephen Main Mansion at North Ston- 
ington, Conn. This appeared in the report of 
the “Swoppers Party” in September issue. 
A cousin said it was a fine picture of the 
old mahogany bed post! 

Fred Stewart Greene 
aes yy 

YANKEE learns that the state of Florida 
has just presented Mr. Greene with a medal, 
“the highest award of merit for oil paint- 
ings.” This on the strength of six canvasses 
painted for the state and shown in their ex- 
hibit at the World’s Fair in New York. 

xk ek KK * 
Dear YANKEE: 

November YANKEE’S “New Haven to 
Northampton” not only shows a picture not 
of the Northampton canal, which goes 
through no Westfield park, but worse, by its 
omissions, does grave injustice to James 
Hillhouse, Simeon Baldwin, Henry Farnam, 
Joseph Sheffield, James Fowler, Samuel 
Hinckley, and the other noted New Eng- 
landers who promoted and operated the 
highly important and successful Northamp- 
ton canal and railroad. 

True, the companies which built the canal 
were bankrupt at its completion, but the re- 
organized “The New Haven and Northamp- 
ton Company”—not Canal Company—earned 
more than normal operating costs until 1848 
with its canal, and might have paid dividends 
but for extraordinary expenses, besides 
greatly benefitting its territory and particu- 
larly New Haven. 

Realizing in 1845 its large business could be 
more profitably handled by railroad operation, 
the change was made in 1848, and while a 
merger in 1910 changed the name, operation 
continues today. The real story is one of 
which New Englanders have every reason to 
be very proud. 

Cuarites Rurus Harte 
xe ek KK 
Dear YANKEE: 

Find it harder’n pulling hens’ teeth to fin- 
ish the chores so’s to get a mite of time fer 
letter writin’. When I became a “short” I 
didn’t aim for to renew—just givin’ myself 
a treat for a few months. Already had so 
much readin’ matter I couldn’t keep ketched 
up with it, so had let several subscriptions 
run out. But—I’m a Yank from way back. 

Besides, as a child I lived in country towns 
which, because of lack of our present trans- 
purtation facilities, were at least a generation 
behind ihe city in which I was born. Because 
of this background, YANKEE, of course, 
tickles me pink. Anyway, I've put off writ- 
ing so long my ingrowing N. E. C. wouldn't 
let me drop my subscription now. 

Yours for Yankeedom, 
E. L. A. 
Hyde Park, Mass. 

Best wishes for easy sleddin’ for Yanks 
on your staff. 


Dear YANKEE: 


Down here in Connecticut I say the only 
solution to our worldly chaos and turmoil 
is to eventually return to dirt roads and 
horses and wagons. 

Why doesn’t YANKEE preach that autos 
and trucks should be used only for emer- 
gency, commercial, and professional use? 
Preach that pleasure autos are horrible, 
stinking monsters and devil wagons. Autos 
and airplanes are baby rattles and mechanical 
toys for babies to play with. 

J. O. 
Derby, Connectiut. 








You are certain to meet your friends at the 
Plaza. Enjoy the elegance, the perfection of 
every detail, the charm of this distinguished 
hotel. Loyal guests of the Plaza, partial to 
its friendly service and the classic beauty of 
its setting at the entrance to Central Park 
will find more than their usual shore of en- 
joyment this season. The Plozo is ideally 
located near smart shops and theatres. Sub- 
way station right at the hotel. It costs no 
more to stop at the Plaza than any other 
hotel of equal standing. 


Henry A. Rost, President and Managing Director 
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One of Our Maine Readers 

among many others likes the Oldhaven Tales 
by Joseph Chase Allen that started in 
YANKEE a few months ago. Says all her 
guests have to read them. 

And that “Last night one of them told me 
that there actually was an old sea-captain in 
Searsport, Maine, who carried an anchor 
in his carriage because his horse used to 
run away. Whenever the horse started run- 
ning away he would throw out the anchor 
and drag it behind to slow the horse down. 
The pay-off came one day when the anchor 
caught on something very solid—the horse 
kept on running, the ‘hind end’ of the car- 
riage, with the captain, stayed behind with 
the anchor; the horse and the front part of 
the carriage went right on down the road”. 

This Maine reader is none other than Mrs. 
Betty Foxwell who seems to be putting 
Camden, Maine on the map, one way or 
another these days. 
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1. Lake View House, Highland Lake, 


ere ene ae ty — 2. This goose-neck root affair at Wind- 


ham, Maine is a lovely light orange color. 
R.F.D.—A SYMBOL _ att : 
by Robert C. Wilson me Ne . 
ra are + 





” 


“People seem to have a great respect for 
this symbol of Uncle Sam.” Thus spake Jos- 
eph E. Cooper of the U. S. Post Office De- 
partment in August, reporting that last year 
only 10 of the nation’s 6,000,000 rural mail- 
boxes had been robbed. 

New England has 234,000 rural mail- 
boxes—Connecticut 56,615; Maine 50,532; 
Massachusetts 63,506; New Hampshire 
27,780; Rhode Island 9,871; Vermont 26,329. 
In New England these boxes bring Sears- 
Roebuck catalogues, letters from lost sons, 
bills to 280,541 families or 968,053 in- 
dividuals. 

Rural free delivery service was inaugu- 
rated in 1896 in West Virginia under Presi- 
dent Grover Cleveland with a $40,000 appro- 
priation. In 1897 there were 82 routes in the 
nation, embracing 1,843 miles. In 1940 there ; 
are 32,646 routes covering 1,401,690 miles, abe ee ee a I wae 
maintained at a cost of $91,440,974. RFD 4 






serves 7,787,932 American families or 3. Picturesque conjunction of mailbox 
28,974,600 individuals. and old-timer adorn the front yard of 7 
Roger Johnson farm in Hadley, Mass. (Y 

r 
t 
; 
\ 
f 
ad 


: Siew ei. 
4. Identification marks of suburban — : 
America are clusters of rural mailboxes, } ’ é 
such as this one outside of Northampton, C. R. Knight of Raymond, Maine finds 
Mass. - use for the old ox bow. 
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FIVE CENTS A WORD PER INSERTION 








WOOD ART GALLERY 
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Employment 


HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS: Make good 
money selling our Graduation Name Cards. 
Biggest commissions. Season startin 
Hurry!!! YAN, CRAFTCARDS, Box 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

MAN WANTED to act as direct Representa- 
tive for reliable nursery firm. All fruit trees, 
roses, etc., completely og — 
ment or experience unnecessar Pay 

ly. CONNECTICUT VALLEY NURSER. 
IES, Manchester, Connecticut. 











Garden Supplies 





MICHIGAN PEAT exclusively used by In- 
ternational Friendship Gardens. 2 bu. bag 
by freight $1.00. MICHIGAN PEAT COM. 
PANY, Buchanan, Michigan. 
BLUEBERRIES: Cultivated varieties for 
your home garden—we specialize in quality 
plants. All sizes, growers’ prices. Free 
folder. HOUSTON ORCHARDS, K-12, 
Hanover, Massachusetts. 
INTRODUCTORY OFFER: 15 blooming 
size Cacti, all different, labeled, stpaid, 
$1.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. ESTEX 
CACTUS GARDENS, Box 624, Cisco, 
Texas. 

BIRD HOUSES, bird feeders. Price list 
freee PERLEY D. PORTER, Wellesley, 


























Massachusetts. 
: ANTIQUARIAN MEDICAL & SCIENTI- Gift Shops 
Birds FIC —“~—! a ae ~~ 
material purchase y a leading s ialist 3 opwww : : 
RAISE highly profitable Royal squabs. Read in this field. SCHUMAN’S, 730 Fifth Jroilon, ‘Goonectinne Ustanl gift ta 
new 1941 book. Personal, money-making Avenue, New York. a cet wood, hand weaving, hand-wrought pewter 
experiences. Free. RICE, Box 325, Mel- BOOK MANUSCRIPTS WANTED—Meri- ; y j 


rose, Massachusetts. 

RAISE PHEASANTS—Profit or Pleasure. 
Send 5c stamp for pamphlet and price list. 
RAINBOW FARM PHEASANTRY, Bar- 
rington, Illinois. 








Books and Magazines 


=" works of public interest on all sub- 
ects. Write for free booklet. MEADOR 
PUBLISHING CO., 324 Newberry Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. x 
FREE! BOOK BARGAIN CATA- 
LOGUES! Write: Old PROF’S BOOK 
SHOP, Y16 Arcadia Court, Pontiac, Michi- 
gan. 





WANTED: Old “Call” books of American 
dances ; old music for dances; books on folk 
dancing of all countries. DON CHAMBERS, 
226 North Maple Avenue, East Orange, New 
Jersey. 

OLD magazines, books. Name wants. BOX 
172, Needham, Massachusetts. 

STANDARD RABBIT JOURNAL, Milton, 
Pennsylvania. Year 50c. Sample, Dime. 
Supplies. 








Business Opportunities 





HOW and where to obtain capital. Par- 
ticulars free. STAR SERVICE, Wapa- 
koneta, Ohio. 

RAISE Earthworms for profit. New, in- 
teresting home business. BUREAU ZOO- 
LOGICAL RESEARCH, 106% Broadway, 


Peoria, Illinois. 





HOW TO WIN PRIZE CONTESTS—32 
ges, 10c—BISON RESEARCH, Buffalo- 
3, Minnesota. 

BACK NUMBER MAGAZINE SPECIAL- 

ISTS. Established 1889. ABRAHAMS 

MAGAZINE SERVICE, 56 East 13th 

Street, New York. 


WANTED: ROUTE BOOKS of any cir- 
cuses, any year; programs, circus annuals, 
posters, and other items. Give me full des- 
ription and price—H. H. Conley, M. D., 
306 Cuttress, Park Ridge, Illinois. 
AMERICAN MONEY was first coined in 
New England. Read the whole fascinating 
story in “OUR AMERICAN MONEY— 
A COLLECTOR’S STORY.” Illustrated. 
Autographed. $1.75. JOSEPH COFFIN, 
1182 Broadway, New York. 

OLD AMERICAN BOOKS AND PAM- 
PHLETS wanted. Autographs. Old Let- 
ters. Journals. Diaries. Single and quan- 
tities. Write for Want List. AMERICAN 
AUTOGRAPH SHOP, Merion Station, 
Pennsylvania. 

BACK NUMBERS MAGAZINES —— 
SHARAN’S, 111 West Seventeenth Street, 
New York. 

WANTED: BOOKS ON AMERICA AND 
BY AMERICAN AUTHORS. Also Pham- 
phlets and Broadsides, etc. PROMPT PAY- 
MENT. Reference: Dun & Bradstreet. ED- 
WARD MORRILL & SON, 144 Kingston 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 




















Crafts and Hobbies 





EXCHANGE YOUR DUPLICATE MATCH 
COVERS, members everywhere. Join “Book 
Match Hobby Club.” JOANNE CARTER, 
Secretary, Box 1111. Rochester. New York. 
LOOMS AND LESSONS. 
order. Lessons and lectures on weaving ar- 
ranged anywhere. ROBERT HEARTZ, 
Epping, New Hampshire. 





Looms built to 





BLUEPRINTS, of original designs, bird 
houses, outdoor fireplaces, garden items, etc. 
Send 10c for illustrated price list. HAGER 
DESIGN CRAFT, Studio 201, Wm. Brown 
Building, Rockford, Illinois. - 
id a J 4 4 », con- 
structed to your specifications. Walnut, 
Mahogany, Cherry, Hard Maple, Cabinet 
lumber. Send stamp for descriptive circular. 
MAIER and GENUNG, Dept. YI, New Al- 
bany. Indiana. 

LATEST SHUFFLEBOARD EQUIP- 
MENT. Noiseless rubberbound disks and 
easy glide—$8 a set. Cues, $1 to $5, table 
shuffleboard (folds) 12 x 3 feet, $25. Send 
10¢ for catalog and plan of court. Sets. $5. 00 
to $25.00. DAYTONA BEACH SHUFFLE 
BOARD CO.. Philmont. New York. 
LIST of 900 TELUHOW PLANS for 
Homecraftéers. Useful and interesting pro- 
jects for all ages. Instructive texts. Com- 
mon tools and materials. 10 cents. C. A. 
KING, East Kingston, New Hampshire. 








hand-made jewelry. Oils, watér colors, and 
pen and ink sketches. Woodblock prints. 
Glass and china miniatures. Gifts from 
Europe and Asia. Just off Route 6, between 
Brooklyn and Danielson. 

PIUTTE BUTTE TRADING POST— 
Wholesalers and retailers. Genuine indian 
Relics. Rugs. Blankets. South Sea Island 
Curios at reasonable prices. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Mail address: LANCASTER, 
CALIFORNIA. Member: United Indian 


Traders Association. 








CHINA AND ARTWARE 
“CANADA’S MOST TALKED ABOUT 
GIFT SHOP.” America’s largest retail 
selection at lowest prices of open stock Eng- 
lish Bone China. New dinnerware booklet 
will gladly be sent on request. HERBERT 
S. MILLS, Hamilton, Canada. 





Hunting and Trapping 





HUDSON BAY BLANKETS, complete 
camping, hunting. outdoor equipment. Cata- 
log freee HOWE FUR COMPANY, Box Y, 
Coopers Mills, Maine. 





Indian Relics 


30 GENUINE Indian arrowheads, $1.00. 
Catalog. GEORGE HOLDER, Glenwood, 
Arkansas. 








Miscellaneous 





CHALK TALK STUNTS 
You can entertain at Parties, Clubs, se. 
with our Trick Chalk Stunts. Laugh Pro 
ducing Program, $1.00. Catalog 10c. BAL- 
DA’S ARTS SERVICE, Oshkosh, Wiscon- 
sin. 
WANT ABOUT A DOZEN CAST-IRON 
SNOWBIRDS—picturesque ‘castings used 
to break snow so it won't stay banked on the 
roof. Any in your attic or barn? HUNTER 
SNEAD, 2400 McGraw-Hill Building, 330 
West 42nd Street, New York. 
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DOLL COLLECTORS :—‘Clothespin Doll”, 
dressed as Southern Belle, lacy pantalettes, 


hoopskirt, $1.00 postpaid. — ELSIE CA- 


WARD, 824 No. Second, Alhambra, Cali- 
fornia. 
15 BETTER broken rabbit hounds. Write 


HARRY WELSH, Mayport, Pennsylvania. 
TEN DOLLARS sent for the best YANKEE 
belly-laugh story. GEORGE F. BURKE, 
741 D. Whiting Building, Detroit, Michigan. 
HUGH PALLISTER — Sells or Buys — 
Covers of All Kinds—Free List—3754 In- 
dependence Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 
GORGEOUS GIFTS. Nice wooly blanket 
only $2.00. = and men’s handkerchiefs 
$1.00 per dozen. E. YOUNG, 15 Gold Street, 
Worcester, Massachusetts. 

Over 1000 SWOP offers in Traders Bulle- 
tin. Published five years. Sample copy 10c. 
Ads 5¢e a word. TRADERS EXCHANGE, 
234 W. Lake Street, Chicago, Il. 
WANTED: SILVER RAT-TAIL SPOONS. 
State condition and price expected. RALPH 
W. CRANE, 50 Glenbrook Road, Stamford, 
Connecticut. 

SHIP MODELS. Authentic reproductions 
of famous old time ships. Write for photo- 
graphs and details. ROBERT BODEN- 
STEN, Staatsburg, New York. 























Printing Presses 





USED printing presses, pe. Lists 3e. 
TURNBAUGH SERVICE, or Penn- 
sylvania. 





Real Estate 


CAPE COD story-and-half house. LEarly 
1800. Corner lot in Pittsfield Village. Elec- 
tricity. Adequate water, $1100. Easy terms. 
W. L. GLASS, Dover, New Hampshire. 
FOUR ACRES, improved, income property, 
ripe for expansion as business site, with 
tourist cottages and trailer park in rear. 
Just outside city. Low taxes, free from an- 
noying restrictions. Fronts principal street 
leading to beach. 6,000 auto pass daily. Old 
age an blindness cause owner to offer for 
sale at $15,000, half cash. KIRKPATRICK, 
2528 Tigertail Avenue, Miami, Florida. 
THE FARM YOU HAVE BEEN LOOK- 
ING FOR is FOR SALE in Brattleboro ; 
160 acres, barns, chicken houses, pond, 
8-room house. Correspondence solicited. 
DORR ALLEN, Brattleboro, Vermont. 
AUTHENTIC OLD COLONIALS, our spe- 
cialty. Convenient daily commuting to New 
York City. Write to Thomas C. Grimes of 
N. J. DILLON office, Village Green, Bedford 
Village, New York. Telephone 9771. 
MOUNTAIN TOP FARM, 800 acres, 
brooks, very old Cape Cod house, original 
fireplaces, end of auto road; price $4,000. 
L. P. MARTIN & SON, Newfane, Vermont. 




















Special Services 


MRS. QUEST BROWN of the Brunswick 
Hotel, Boston, will analyze your hands and 
outline your Vocational tendencies, your 
capabilities and limitations—an analysis will 
eliminate drifting and maladjustment. Your 
hands reveal the emotional and health ten- 
dencies that are disturbing you and retard- 
ing your progress and happiness. 

Mrs. Quest Brown has analyzed 50,000 
hands, and has done considerable research 
work in Hospitals, Asylums and Prisons to 
verify the accuracy of Hand Analysis. Phone 
Kenmore 6300. 

JAMES HARRISON BOWEN, Registered 
Patent Attorney. Technical Experts, Small 
Payments, Radio City, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York. 

WELL — WELL — WELL, it’s an old, old 
story but you'll never be satisfied until you 
have your own ARTESIAN WELL right in 
your own home. I dig ’em—highest refer- 
cneee. BURTON A. WILLARD, Dublin, 











WHOLESALE WATCH REPAIRING: 
$1.98 BUYS Reco—Guaranteed Elgin or 
Waltham, 7 jewel gents watch, in new style 
visible case. NATIONAL, 417-C Central 
Avenue, Brooklyn, New York. 





Stamps and Coins 


GENUINE VERMONT CLOVER HONEY, 
5 Pounds (liquid) $1.10, 2 Pails $2.00, 5 
Pounds Creamed $1.25, 5 Pounds (liquid and 
comb) Chunk $1.25, Pestpaid. tee 
Honey Best Sandwich Spread. FRANK 
MANCHESTER, Middlebury, Vermont. 
GEORGIA PAPER SHELL PECANS— 
10 lbs. $2.35 express prepaid. WHIP- 
POORWILL PLANTATIONS, Valdosta, 
Georgia. 








Where to Stay 


KISMET LODGE.  Skiers—week-end at 
Kismet Lodge, Friday night to Sunday noon, 
room with six meals, $5. Call MRS. 
EDITHE WEARE, 83-11, New London, 
New Hampshire. 


GREEN SHADOWS 
Hamburg, Conn. A delightful place for a 
vacation. Open all year. Excellent food. 


THE HITCHING POST Waterbury Cen- 
ter, Vermont. Near Mt. Mansfield Ski area. 
Comfortable rural home on Route 100 
Modern conveniences. Home-cooked country 
food. Reasonable rates. 














Women’s Wants 





“GOOD pe ae gga COIN”, appreci- 
ation of citizenshi pam metal. 10¢c 
each, 12 for $1.00. J. B. ALKER, 300 
Haverford Avenue, Narberth, jo 
FROM OLD CHICAGO—Real old U. 8S. 
stamps, issues 1861-1905 7. 50 different 
$1.00, 75 different $2.00. S. STORRS, 
1710 West 99th Street, SF Illinois. 
3c STAMP BRINGS TEN DIFFERENT 
STAMP EXCHANGE PLANS. HOF- 
MANN, 1715 First Avenue, New York. 
PICTURESQUE MEXICO—20 different 
5e with Approvals. E. G. WENIGMAN, 
2019 Argyle, Chicago, Illinois. 
300 ALL DIFFERENT eer tg 
AND 224-PAGE BOOK on Precancels, onl 
$1.00. GUNESCH PRECANCEL HOUS 
30 Washington Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
GET A COPY of the new AMERICAN 
CATALOG of U. 8S. COINS. Contains pre- 
mium list, mint records, and buying prices, 
and examine the change you handle and make 
some more money. Retail price 50 cents a 
copy, postpaid. AGENTS WANTED. H. 
STERRETT, P. O. Box 1800, Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin. 
PENNY APPROVALS, real values. — 
SWEENEY, Box 344, Watertown, New 
York. 
THREE FOREIGN COINS and Price 
List 10c. JOSEPH COFFIN, 1182 Broad- 
way, New York. 


























Stationery and Bookplates 





LOVELY GREETING CARDS, —_ - 
sold for profit, write for prices. 
SAWTELLE, East Wilton, Maine. 





PATENT YOUR IDEA. Write immedi- 
ately for two free books, “Patent Protection” 
and “When and How to Sell an Invention.” 
Fully explain many interesting points to 
inventors and illustrate important mechani- 
eal principles. With books we also send 


“Evidence of Invention” form. Prompt 
service, reasonable fees, forty-three years’ 
experience. Avoid risk of delay. Address: 


VICTOR J. EVANS & COMPANY, Regis- 
tered Patent Attorneys, 437-A Victor Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C 

OLD PHOTOGRAPHS—Set of FOUR 5 
in. x 7 in. photo-prints from old glass plates, 
made about 1900. Interesting indoor and 
outdoor scenes. Price 25¢c. r 
STUDIO, Brunswick, Maine. 
for 50c all different. 
BUYING A FARM? Countryman Service 
will restore, remodel, decorate, furnish it 
with suitable antique or contemporary pieces 
—and save you money. Our consultant has 
been doing it over thirty years. Box 574, 
Brattleboro, Vermont. 
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Special—10 





PERSONAL of ge 225 sheets, 


A furniture spot remover “Reviva” removes 
liquor, heat, water marks, cleans, polishes 
varnished, shellacked and lacquered surfaces. 
Household miracle worker $1 a bottle. Mail 
orders promptly filled. MRS. JACKSON’S 
STUDIO, 25 West 5ist Street, New York. 
Plaza 3-3528. 

HOOK A CHAIR SEAT. Stamped burlap 
pattern, “Simple Spray”, with color scheme 
and sheet of 12 other designs, 35c. ETHEL 
ALLEN, R. D. Westfield, Massachusetts. 
YARNS: Rug and Knitting; Free samples ; 
directions. Burlap Patterns given with 
Rug Yarns. Buy direct; save money. 
BARTLETT YARN MILLS, Box 22, Har- 
mony, Maine. 











MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT 


MAPLE re CURED COB SMOKED 
KFAST BACON 
Has zestful aan flavor, mild cure, well mixed— 
5 Ib. strip sent charges prepaid, $2. 60. Third zone. 
HARRINGTON’S PORK PRODUCTS 
Richmond 


The OLD FARMER’S 
ALMANAC EXCHANGE 


Persons seeking to acquire or dispose of THE OLD 
FARMER’S ALMANAC may contact prospects 
through this column. Rates are Sc a word, and re- 
plies should be sent to the box number given. Ad- 
dress YANKEE, Dublin, N. H. 

Recently found numbers of the Almanac 
from 1824 to 1869 in my attic. Seven years 
missing. I wish to sell these to some col- 
lector. Bow 1A 

I have two very old Almanacs. One copy 
of 1843 and one copy of 1853. Is there any- 
~ who would be interested in these? Boe 





Vermont 


























125 envelopes, $1.00; 1 6% envelopes, 

$3.00; 1000 business cards, $2.00. Samples. Oia" frarmay's Almanac for 1938, 1959 and 
a . 1930? Bog 3A. 

le me pon andnntes phd aoe for 

usiness and personal uses. Interesting par- 

ticulars freee HONESTY PRESS, Putney, lee 5 JANUARY 


Vermont. 





Things to Eat 





SURPRISE PACKAGES containing Carol- 
ine Abbey's candy animal and toy lollipops 
will thrill the kiddies! Popular flavors in- 
cluding butterscotch and chocolate. Two 
dozen $1.00. Jersey cream caramels 1 
ound, $1.00 postpaid. “THE LOLLIPO 
4sADY”, 20 Theresa Avenue, Medford, 
Massachusetts. 
CLOVER, BUCKWHEAT HONEY, $1.00 
half gallon, postpaid. ROBERT ONS- 
TOTT, Sharpsville, Pennsylvania. 





Skinless and shankless Cob 
Smoked Pig Hams 8 to 9 
32¢ Ib. 


Also, Bacon, Shoulders and 
Wasteless Country Rolls, 
all Cob Smoked. 


Write for booklet aud prices 
EVERETT A. GILE, Tilton, N. H. 


Ibs. average. 
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AND OTHER EARLY MEMORIES 
(Continued from Page 19) 





RHODE ISLAND MEMORIES 


Srernex and I had been to the 
Junction for provisions, and were 
jogging along behind his old mare. She 
stopped as was her comfortable custom 
half-way up Browning’s Hill under the 
big oak for a rest and a few chews of 
grass before going on up the hill. 

Off to the left men were building a 
house, an unusual sight as there were 
few summer homes along our shores in 
those days. I looked at Stephen and 
pointed. “One of them writer chaps” 
he said. “Aims to summer there. 
Name’s Owen Wister.” I caught my 
breath. Could it be true? Why, my 
sisters and I could quote almost as 
many pages from “The Virginian” as 
we could from “Little Women” ! 

From that moment I took a pos- 
sessive pride in that summer home. 
That lovely spot half-way between 
Wickford and Saunderstown. I spent 
many hours climbing about the stud- 
ding, high up, looking out over Narra- 
gansett Bay and down across the tops 
of the trees into Crow Field and beyond 
the warm green marsh to the beach. It 
was fun to watch the trolley sway out 
of the woods into the clearing, startling 
the crows into pulling up their long 
gangling legs and flapping to the 
oaks beyond. 

Years later when I saw the Wister 
and Coats children riding about the 
fields on their ponies, I would point 
them out boastfully to my friends, as if 
I alone were responsible for their 
presence there. Often they would 
walk down the track bare-footed in 
their dark-blue jeans to play with the 
neighbours. 

When speaking of my South County 
to my winter friends, I would say 
(tongue in cheek), “I live next door to 
Owen Wister.” Between my little red 
shack and his home were deep woods 
where the cardinal flower grew by a 
tiny stream. Beyond the woods was a 
great green meadow with an all-year- 
round hay-stack, and where in the 
Spring bloomed many daffodils. After 
the meadow came fields of bayberry, 
briars, cedars and friendly gray rocks. 
Neighbours indeed. 

A few summers ago Owen Wister 
died. I read the report in the morning 
paper and went about with a lump in 
my throat and a dry feeling behind my 





eyes. A friend was visiting me and 
had asked me to take her to Kingston 
for a certain train. As we were walk- 
ing up the station platform, a coffin was 
pushed slowly in front of us toward the 
West-bound tracks. My friend went 
on chatting, but J will never know what 
she said. There was a pause. I said 
“You are especially privileged to be 
going home too on this train.” I re- 
member the baffled expression on her 
face as she disappeared into the car. 

I stood and watched until the train 
was a tiny speck down the long straight 
track. When I turned to leave, the 
automobiles and people had gone, and 
the station had that empty, lonely look 
of a country depot between trains. 

Elizabeth W. Chase 





R U A MUSTER-DAY YANKEE 


Jason Almus Russell 


1. What was the origin of Muster- 
Day? 

2. During what period were Musters 
held ? 

3. What were the age limits for men 
liable for Muster duty? 

4. Who appointed the time for the 
Muster-Day ? 

5. What men were exempted from 
service ? 

6. When was the Muster usually 
held ? 

7. What was the area of the Muster- 
Field? 

8. What did the wandering minstrels 
sing at the Musters? 

9. Who paid for the Muster-Day re- 
freshments ? 

10. What were the Muster-Day food 
staples ? 

11. What were the Muster-Day bev- 
erages ? 

12. How were the casks and jugs of 
drink kept cool ? 

13. What caused the abolition of the 
Muster? 

14. And a question which has 
puzzled many a Yankee patriot for 
many a year— 

“Did the Muster-Day exist primarily 
for the soldier or for the spectator ?” 





CAST IRON COW 


I learned to milk cows when I was 
six years old and my brother, who was 
younger, learned at approximately the 
same time. He was so small that he 
could not hold the pail so I gave him the 
responsibility of the cow’s tail. I held 
the receptacle, and we “straddled” the 
cow, both milking into the same dish. 
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This arrangement caused some com- 
ment and risibility on the part of an 
older brother who received his answer 
in terms of a straight shot of milk to 
the eye, both of us being rather good 
shots for such youngsters. 

As there were several boys in our 
home, I was loaned for a few weeks in 
the summer time to an uncle who lived 
sume miles away. Being an ambitious 
youngster, I was allowed to milk one 
of the cows who had an easy delivery. 
My uncle had tremendously strong 
hands, and as I sat watching him at 
work on a cow whose handles were 
very large it seemed to me that she was 
an easier task than the heifer which I 
worked on. So, one night I decided 
that I’d get there first. Uncle said 
nothing, but simply went to work on 
the other two, went off to the house 
with his well filled pail, and left me 
struggling with a “cast iron” cow. 
When he thought that I had had my 
medicine he returned and asked if I'd 
like to have him finish her. You don’t 
need to be told the answer of a much 
chagrined but completely subdued 
youth. 

Walter David Knight 


*_ex ee * * & 


MY HULL-CORN MAN 


Ox: of my earliest and 
dearest memories takes me back to the 
days of “Hull-Corn Bowen.” I may 
have coined the name. If older people 
did use the term, it was due to small 
town vernacular and with no sense of 
disrespect. Surely there was nothing 
but adoration in my young heart, and I 
waited by our driveway each Thursday 
afternoon with fingers firmly clasped 
about the handle of my little blue mug. 

My old friend hulled his own corn 
and delivered it in person. He was a 
spare man with a long gray beard, and 
invariably wore a long gray duster. He 
drove a droopy looking black horse 
hitched to an ancient buckboard. A 
huge weather-worn box with a slanting 
top was fastened back of the seat. This 
held quantities of freshly hulled corn 
and a tin measuring dipper. I have 
forgotten what he charged per quart 
for his product, but I do remember that 
every Thursday directly after dinner 
my mother put the correct change in a 
large white bowl and placed it on the 
kitchen table where it would be “ready.” 
The corn that went into my little mug 
cost nothing at all. That was always a 
good will offering from one friend to 
another. 

Barbara Whitney W oods 
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Time To Start That Diary— 


or is it? Belle M. Chapman has this to say 
on the subject: 

“As I sit here by my cozy kitchen stove, 
with a wood fire crackling cheerily, I smile 
to think of the years and years I kept every 
day recorded in my diary. Many a night I 
was too weary even to think of getting ready 
for bed, yet that diary must be written in. 

“The last day, or rather night, that I wrote 
in a diary, was the night before my seventh 
child was born. Then I quit! And what 
do all these little books amount to? They 
did settle many a dispute between my family 
and myself, as to some specific date, and 
might prove to my daughters and sons that 
the first fifty years of married life are the 
hardest, should they care to profit by my 
mistakes. However, they will live and learn, 
as I did. 

“Taking up one of my diaries, written dur- 
ing my girlhood, in a happy city home, I 
read of all my ambitions and hopes for a 
Wonderful Future. I had such grand: plans. 
You see when I was a little child, I heard 
one admiring relative repeat to another 
equally foolish relative (the latter, my 
mother )—‘That child will go on the stage!’ 
They were right. ‘I go on the stage,’ between 
here and the nearest village, to attend to my 
weekly marketing. 

“I certainly hitched my wagon to a star, 
but I fear it was not hitched very securely, 
as the wagon fell off, and dropped, with me, 
down into this little farm yard. 

“Well, I’ll gather up all these diaries, and 
tuck them back into their hiding places way 
up top of my secretary. I've got old books 
in that old secretary, but they do not seem 
to be the ones the collectors want 

“If one were a Success, I suppose a diary 
would be a wonderful thing, but when one 
is nothing but a farmer's wife, it does seem 
foolish to me, to have kept one at all” 
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GENEALOGY 


by Lloyd K. Towle 





MOSHER FAMILY 


The Moshers came to Belgrade, Maine 
from Dartmouth, Mass. about 1780. Elisha 
Mosher (list) married Ann Springer. Elisha 
born March 7, 1743. Elisha Mosher, Jr., son 
of Elisha and Anna (Springer) Mosher 
born Dartmouth, Mass. June 19, 1765, died 
3elgrade, Me. 1847, married Judith Crowell. 
She was born Aug. 18, 1767. Children: 

Hannah, born 1788. 

William, born 1790, 
Weeks, Sidney, Me. 

Anna, born 1792, married Parker Fletcher 
April 10, 1813. 

Elizabeth, born 
Herd. 

Phebe, born 1796, married Elias Taylor. 

Joseph, born 1798. 

Elisha (3d) born 1801, married Martha 
Gifford, moved to Unity, Me. 

Clancey, born 1803, died same year. 

Lemuel, born 1805. 

James, born 1807, married Sarah Wellman. 

Captain William Mosher, son of Elisha, 
Jr., and Judith (Crowell) Mosher, born Bel- 
grade, Me. August 5, 1790, died China, Me. 
April 15, 1854. Children: 

Lydia B., born Jan. 20, 1814, died May 7, 
1816. 

Clarissa, born Oct. 11, 1816, died Jan. 23, 
1874, married George Safford. 

William, born July 29, 1817, died Jan. 11, 
1875, married Betsey McLaughlin. 

Freelove, born Jan. 14, 1819, married Alan- 
son Bassett. 

Silas, born Mar. 4, 1822, died Aug. 4, 1874, 
married Octavia , 

Charles, born Jan. 29, 1823, died Aug. 8, 
1888, married Susan Patch of Knox, Me. 

Judith, born Mar. 14, 1825, died Oct. 1, 
1826. 

Elisha, born Aug. 4, 1827, died Jan., 1882, 
married Sarah Pierce of Windsor, Me. 

Jenjamin, born Dec. 14, 1829, died Dec. 
1897, married Clara ; 

Albert, born Jan. 13, 1831, died Feb. 1912, 
married Mary ———. 

Vesta, born July 9, 1834, died Nov. 29, 
1848. 


Lydia, born Oct. 8, 1835, died Jan. 29, 1847. 


married Freelove 


1794, married William 


QUERIES 


Wanted: Information relative to Samuel 
Atherton of N. H., born 1782, died 1800. 

Wanted: Ancestry of Samuel Borden, 
died Surry, N. H., Dec. 16, 1812, shortly 
after horseback journey from Ohio, age 77. 
Also name of his wife and any data concern- 
ing them. From real estate records, he lived 
earlier in East Haddam, Conn. 

Wanted: Ancestry of Samucl Bruce. His 
wife’s name was Patty Palmeter. They had 
a son Jonathan Ezekiel Bruce, born Aug. 29, 
1801, Taunton, Mass. Son lived ir Hartland, 
Vt. 

Wanted: Any data concerning Henry 
Read, born about 1750 or 1760 in Litchfield, 
N. H., and his wife, Anna Macmurphy of 
Londonderry, N. H., or of their son, James 
Read, born about 1795. (Also spelled Reed) 

Wanted: Data concerning Eliza Martha 
Wescum-Wescom, born 1800, married An- 


drew Davis Somerby in Newburyport, Mass., 
died and was buried in Boston in 1836. 

Wanted: Data concerning Amos Merri- 
field who lived in the Leicester-Poultney sec- 
tion of Vermont in 1815-1845 before moving 
to Onondaga County, N. Y., about 1845-1850. 

Wanted: Parentage of Enoch Berry, born 
April 4, 1763, Scarborough, Me., married 
July 5, 1789, Elizabeth Graffam. 

Wanted: Parentage, place and date of 
birth of Lieut. John Smith who died in Bux- 
ton, Me., Jan. 1, 1834. He was married in 
Gorham, Me., May 11, 1782. 

Wanted: Ancestry of Thomas Piper who 
died Watertown, N. Y., March 22, 1849. 

Wanted: Ancestry of John Bailey, born 
Nelson. N. H., July 7, 1782, died Munroe, 
N. H., Aug. 10, 1859. 

Wanted: Ancestry of Polly Cobb, born 
May 28, 1781, died Ashburnham, Mass., Sep- 
tember, 1862. 

Wanted: Ancestry of Benjamin Barrett, 
born 1793, died Townsend, Mass. April 22, 
1890. 

Wanted: Ancestry of Nancy , wife 
of Benjamin Barrett, born 1794, died Town- 
send, Mass. July 7, 1869. 
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RUA MUSTER-DAY YANKEE? 
ANSWERS 


1. The training-days 
times. 
2. Approximately 1805-1850. 
3. 18-45 years of age. 


4. The Colonel of the regiment with 
the advice of his subalterns. 


of Colonial 


5. Negroes, Indians, Congressmen, 
college and academy students, elders, 
deacons, Quakers, selectmen, millers, 
physicians. 

6. Usually in September. 

7. Not less than twenty acres. 

8. Ballads such as “Tom Bowling,” 
“Betsy Baker,” “On the Road to Bos- 
ton.” 

9. The town, (which let out the con- 
tract to the lowest bidder). 

10. Roast, baked, and boiled beef ; 
oysters, wheat and rye bread, cheese; 
mince and apple pies ; sometimes plum 
puddings. 

11. Blackstrap, flip, toddy, whiskey, 
cider, West India Rum. 

12. By 


being carefully wrapped 
around with new-mown hay. 

13. Drunkenness, gambling, fight- 
ing, profanity, rowdyism. 

14. Probably for the one as much as 
for the other. 








What is there to write 


John Wilkes, Nashville, 
Tennessee, about? 

















